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CA Y OLA hits the mark 


No matter how high vour artistic aim. vou will find Crayola 
the perfeet drawing cravon for art and craft purposes. It is 
clean, permanent. waterproof. does not smudge. does not 
bend in the warmth of the hand. works successfully on paper. 
cardboard. wood or fabric. and is now available in packages 


containing assortments of 6 to 48 colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Other famous Gold Medal products are 
Artista Tempera and Water Colors, 
Flexola 3-Way Paini, Clayola Modeling 
Material, Shaw Finger-Paint, Amazart 
Decoration Colors, Frescol Dry Colors, 
Perma Pressed Crayon, etc. 
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from the 
Editor’s Desk 


HEN Miss Roberts recently resigned as art 
teacher at Fifth Street School. her pupils and 
her fellow teachers all were sorry. 

“She was so good natured and cooperative,” said on 
of the classroom teachers. “Whenever we wanted a mural 
for history class, or posters advertising something. or 
scenery for a play, she just got her art classes busy on 
them and turned out whatever we wanted in double 
quick time. And she never griped about it.” 

Perhaps you are thinking that Miss Roberts was a 
wishy-washy character who always gave up her own 
plans and projects to suit someone else. We don’t agree. 
We feel that she was a successful teacher. Her art proj- 
ects were more meaningful and better motivated because 
of their relationship to other school subjects or extra 
class activities. Her pupils felt that they were doing 
something which was worth doing. and so they were 
interested and well behaved. And she was on good terms 
with her colleagues. who realized that related art activities 
were helping them teach their subjects. 

When Miss Blank failed to receive a new contract 
after her first year of teaching, none of her pupils or 
fellow-teachers was either surprised or sorry. 

“Whenever we asked for any art work. Miss Blank 
was always ‘all tied up’ with some project of her own 
for weeks ahead.” 

“The day before Christmas vacation she sent a huge 
mural in, dripping wet. We had had all our decorations 
up for two weeks. We made them during class time. be- 
cause that’s the only way we ever get anything for our 


” 
room. 
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“The art room looks nice. But it’s all full of Miss 
Blank’s work. Looks to me like a private exhibition.” 

Catty comments? Maybe. But they must have had 
some foundation. Miss Blank felt that her subject was 
the most important one in the school and she was going 
to teach it alone, undisturbed, and in her own way. Her 
pupils. seeing little reason for the “arty” assignments 
she gave them. were constant discipline problems. Ob- 
viously, her teaching colleagues were hostile to her. 

Miss Blank is an excellent artist and is now making 
a success at free-lancing. But her teaching career was 
a dismal failure which did much to turn her pupils 
against art. 

The intelligent and adaptable art teacher will soon 
realize that her subject is only one of the subjects and 
extra-class activities in the school. It is the job of the 
school and its teachers to correlate these subjects into 
an integrated experience for each child. 

The art teacher will soon learn that the painting of a 
mural is more adequately motivated when children are 
painting something which they have studied, possibly 
in history. She will find that craft work can be related 
to the science or social studies class with profit to all con- 
cerned. And she will realize that her pupils will be far 
more interested in making posters to advertise a forth- 
coming play or in making scenery and costumes for the 
play than they will be in just “drawing something.” 

We are not saying that every art activity must be 


correlated with a school subject. But we are saying that 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Hello again! Did you all have a 
fine summer? We did, indulging in 
our favorite hobby—-gardening. You 
have no idea what a delightful and 
relaxing hobby this can be, if you 
pursue it as we do. We dress in our 
coolest clothes. provide ourselves with 
i tall glass of iced tea. stretch out 
on a lawn chair, and tell the hus- 
hand where to plant things. It also 
saves the husband the expense of an 
athletic club, 


Frengosi Medallions 

Readers of the article on Frengosi 
February. 1950. 
Arts & AecTIVITIES 
will be interested in this picture of 


medallions in the 
issue of JUNIOR 


students making the medallions at 


the Leonia, New Jersey. Public 
School. The picture comes to us 
from Ruth Case Almy. author of the 
article. 


More about Our Editors 

In last April’s issue we began at 
the bottom of our alphabetical list of 
contributing editors and gave you 
a brief profile of Jessie Todd. The 
talked 


month we about 


Dawn E. Schneider. 


following 


This month we want to tell you a 


hit about Jerome Leavitt. who began 


his association with Junior Arts & 
AcTiviITiES in 1944 as author of a 
series of industrial arts articles. 


ze Activities in Wood.” 
Jerome Leavitt's experience in the 
field of has 


quite varied: He has been a teacher 


arts and crafts heen 
industrial arts at 
Roslyn Heights. New York: arts and 


crafts 


of elementary 


instructor at Camp Kingsley. 
Maine: 


Gyroscope Company: 


tavmond. instructor at the 


Sperry prin- 
cipal of the elementary school of the 
atom bomb town. Los Alamos. New 
Mexico: fine arts instructor at 
Hampton Institute in Virginia. This 
fall he joins the faculty of North- 


instructor in 


and 


western University as 
elementary education. 

In answer to our inquiry about his 
likes dislikes, Mr. Leavitt was 
quite definite: “I like fishing. hik- 
ing. gardening. camping. and living 


and 


in the country. | hate so-called edu- 
cators who dig up old ideas. give 
them a new name, and then exploit 
them. | 


educators who believe memorization 


also hate other so-called 


(Cont'nued on page 22) 
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From the editor's desk. 
Marionettes are fun to make 
We like to draw ourselves. .. 
Murals in poster paint. .. 

\ tall giraffe 

Metalcraft 

Color game wheel... 
Mexican craft projects. . 
Pee eee 
Working model of a water wheel. 
Teaching tactics 

An elastic belt......... 

\s the crow flies... 

Paper animals on parade 

Using films and records. 

\ wastebasket for your room 


Timely teacher's aids 


Outdoor sketching of autumn landscapes. . . 


Poetry ..... 


NUMBER | 
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Marionettes are 
fun to make 


Eloise R. Ward explains how marionettes may be 


ARIONETTES can be one of 
the most interesting and sim 
ple art projects of the schvol 


year. Many art media can be com- 
bined with the construction of mari- 
vnettes, thus adding to the value of 
such a project. 

In a combination class of fifth- 
and sixth-grade pupils, each pupil 
was allowed to construct a marionette. 
The student was encouraged to de- 
termine for himself what type of 
character his marionette would rep- 
resent. The project was divided into 
five steps: (1.) making the head, (2.) 
constructing the body, (3.) sewing 
the clothes, (4.) making the controls, 
and (5.) preparing and presenting 
the show. Each step was begun 
under the direction of the teacher. 
An attempt was made to co-ordinate 
the speed of the students by having 





constructed by middle-grade pupils. 


the entire class complete one step 
before proceeding with the next. 


Step 1: Making the head 

Obtain a wire which can be easily 
bent and cut off a piece approximately 
8 inches long. Then shape it as in 
Figure 1, leaving three loops as 
shown. The head is then made from 
papier-maché, which is shaped around 
this wire. The papier-maché can be 
made from finely-cut newspaper 
soaked overnight or boiled for about 
10 minutes. This paper is mixed with 
a flour-and-water paste or ordinary 
school paste thinned with water. The 
papier-maché must be worked until 
there are no lumps in it. Mold the 
papier-maché around the wire, being 
sure the wire is in the middle of the 
head; on the two loops which are 
opposite each other, shape the ears; 


leave the bottom loop free for the 
neck joint. Mold in the facial fea 
tures, and, with a needle, poke small 
holes in the ears, making sure to 
go through the wire loop. Let the 
heads dry for several days. (Caution: 
do not lay them flat to dry, or the 
backs of the heads will become flat. 
They can be stood in a glass or 
bottle for drying.) The head is now 
ready for painting. Water colors 
are very successful, although other 
paints may be used. 


Step 2: Making the body 
Secure strips of wood which are 
approximately 1” x 1”. Each student 
will need two 4” pieces, four 3” 
pieces, and two 2” lengths. Let each 
pupil saw his pieces of wood as 
shown in Figure 2. Drill the small 

(Continued on page 6) 
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holes indicated by the circles in Fig- x 
9 


Rn ure 2, and the puppet is now ready mi 
to assemble. The wood may _ be 

sanded for a more finished appear- pi 

ance. ar 

Join the parts of the leg, as in pi 

Figure 3. with flexible wire. As vou th: 

join the parts of the leg and the foot. to 


be certain not to wire the joints so 








































tightly as to be unworkable. The da 
foot may be shaped as desired with dr 
a knife. Fasten the head to the neck ch 
with a wire about 5” long. Run the wl 
wire through the hole in the neck th 
from the bottom of the neck piece. TI 
through the loop in the head, and a 
back through the hole in the neck: 

bend both ends back and fasten with th 
tacks or thumbtacks. Join the legs nit 
to the body by two pieces of cloth. ap 
Fasten one piece of cloth to each nae 
side of the neck and body piece with its 
a thumbtack. The arms are made bu 
from two strips of cloth and thumb- oe: 


tacked to the slant on the neck piece. lef 





Hands can be shaped from thin wire hes 
and wound with adhesive tape. As en 
vou shape the hands, leave enough st 
wire before beginning the thumb so tur 
that the loose end of wire can be 
(Continued on page 43) 
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We like to draw 


Jessie Todd suggests that you let 


your pupils draw pictures of one another. 


\ Illustration 1, Jan. in the fore- 
ground, is painting a portrait of 
Michel. sitting beside him. 

Michel, as vou see, has a broken arm. 
When the portrait was finished it 

was hung in the hall exhibit with this 

title in big letters: ““Michel Oksenberg 
with his arm in a sling.” 

The children said, “It doesn’t look 
like Michel. It looks too old.” The 
teacher explained that it takes much 
experience to be able to draw and 
paint a likeness of a person. 

“I think it looks like Michel.” she 
said. “His shirt is the very same 
color and the design is the same. | 
can tell that his arm is in a sling and 
| can tell that he is painting. That 
means that Jan did a fine job.” 

In Illustration 2 no child in any 
picture looks like any child in the 
art class. but nevertheless these are 
pictures of the children as they do the 
things they like best. The girls love 
to dance, swim and dive. The more 
active children drew themselves 
dancing and swimming. The chil- 
dren who like to sit made pictures of 
children sitting on the beach. Those 
who like squirrels made pictures of 
themselves with squirrels in the parks. 
The clothes are like the dresses they 
wear. Hair is combed like their own. 

Since the school art time is limited. 
the teacher must seize every opportu- 
nity to help the children to grow in 
appreciation of color and good spac- 
ing. In Illustration 2. therefore. you 
see an effort made to make the hall 
bulletin board look 
color. The dark strip in the uppet 


interesting in 


left and the two dark squares in the 
lower right were cut from paper of 
deep. rich blues and reds to match 
some of the darker colors in the pic- 
tures. The white letters in the sign 


(Continued on page 10) 
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HE murals that school children 
7 make on craft paper are not 
murals at all, strictly speaking, 
since the word mural implies that the 
picture is a part of the wall. But for 
want of a better word we continue to 
call the big pictures made by groups 
of children murals. 

The painting of a schoolroom 
mural can be approached in many 
ways and can be executed in any of 
a number of mediums. Murals can be 
made by children of any age level. 

In the kindergarten and beginning 
first grade the approach to a mural is 
very simple. The teacher puts up a 
piece of paper about ten feet long and 
three feet high. It may be larger or 
smaller to fit any particular space in 
the room. The paper is fastened to 








Murals in poster paint 


This is the first of two articles on murals 


the cork display board with tacks. 
If it is put over a blackboard it can 
be fastened with cellulose tape or 
gummed paper. The paper stays in 
place if the bottom of the paper rests 
on the chalk tray or on the molding 
at the bottom of the display board. 

The paper is usually brown wrap- 
ping paper, called craft paper. (Other 
kinds of paper that come in rolls can 
he used in place of craft paper. It 
should be a strong paper that will not 
buckle when paint is applied. ) 

We will suppose that the small chil- 
dren are going to use tempera paint, 
as it suits their ability best. This 
paint is sometimes called poster paint 
or showcard colors. It can be pur- 
chased in liquid or powder form. The 
liquid paint is thick, and intense in 


by Anna Dunser. 


color. This paint should be diluted, 
and small amounts put in low, wide 
jars to a depth of about one inch. A 
wide brush is put in each jar. If the 
teacher has a great number of these 
flat jars she can mix many unusual 
colors—and without having had any 
instruction in theory of colors. Any 
two colors she puts together will pro- 
duce another color. Any color mixed 
with white will give a pastel tint that 
will delight the children and make 
their work unusual in color. 

These colors once arranged and 
mixed need only to be replenished 
occasionally, and the children will 
have paints available for other pic- 
tures besides their mural. 

When the teacher has the paper and 

(Continued on page 10) 
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the paints prepared, the children are 
ready to begin. The teacher will avoid 
much confusion on the first occasion 
of painting if she chooses two or three 
volunteers to go first to the low table, 
select a jar, and start painting any- 
thing. anywhere on the paper. 

Former experiences will determine 
whether the children will all he eager 
to begin or whether they will be timid 
about trying their hands. In either 
case it will be well to start with a few 
children. then ask for more and more 
volunteers. There may be some chil- 
dren who will prefer to do something 
else, and they should be permitted to 
do sO. 

When a child has used one color 
and wants a second, he brings back 
his jar of paint to the low table, leaves 
it with the brush in the jar and selects 
another color which has its own 
brush. Unless the child understands 
that he may change colors, it is possi- 
ble that he will go on and on with 
his first choice of paint. 

\ precautionary word must go to 
the teacher: don’t worry about the 
final appearance of the picture. At 
this stage the children are becoming 
acquainted with the paint and they 
will paint over another's painting with 
no protest from the first child. It is 
the act that engrosses them not the 
result. The children are learning to 
co-ordinate hand, mind and eye, and 
to have pride in their achievement, 
though the teacher may think it a 
mess, 

\ teacher’s lack of confidence in 
what the children can do is somehow 
transmitted to the children. As a re- 
sult. they can soon lose confidence in 
themselves. 

For the latter part of first grade 
and in the second grade the materials 
and arrangement in the room may be 
the same as in the earlier stages. 
In fact. the setup may be the same for 
all elementary grades. From the third 
grade on the children can bring out 
and put away paint jars, and see that 
water is pul in to prevent the paints 
from drying u». They can wash 
brushes and put them away so that 
the tip will not harden into a hook. 

In the second and third grade the 
children can do some planning before 
the mural is begun. They may choose 
a subject. or the teacher may suggest 
a subject related to a recent experi- 
ence and pleasure. 


10 


Some teachers may feel that the 
teacher should not suggest a subject, 
that the subject matter should always 
be chosen by the children. These same 
teachers usually set the stage for a 
certain subject. The children choose 
the subject the teacher had in mind. 
hut nine times out of ten they knou 
she wanted it. \t is much better to 
give an assignment in art which is 
challenging, then let the children 
work out their problems to the best of 
their ability, than to have them choose 
the subject while the teacher directs 
and corrects their way of doing it, 
robbing them of a chance to think. 

We will suppose a second grade 
has been reading. talking, and writing 
about a farm. We hope they have had 
a trip to a farm if they live in town. 
The teacher and her pupils discuss 
this subject as a possibility for their 
mural. The children, looking at the 
big blank paper, may suggest some 
of the more important things on a 
farm. The barn usually comes first 
to the mind of a child. It is surpris- 
ing how often they name many other 
things before they think of a house. 
Someone points to a place on the 
paper where the barn may be placed. 
The other children will give their 
opinions on that choice. They may 
then decide on places for the house, 
the chicken houses, other buildings. 
silo, windmill, pastures, gardens. 
fields of corn and wheat. 

These places change as the mural 
develops, but the children are think- 
ing. A volunteer is chosen to paint 
the barn. The paint is ready. There 
is no delay. The first few strokes 
scale the drawing. Horses are not as 
big as barns. However. if the horses 
do appear larger than the barn. the 
teacher should not be disturbed if the 
children see no incongruity. Relative 
sizes will be recognized by the chil- 
dren only when they are mature 
enough to be conscious of them. 

The above-described procedure is 
not the only approach to a mural. It 
may begin with children working in- 
dividually on pictures of things they 
wish to put into the mural. The chil- 
dren can then discuss the group of 
pictures and choose which things they 
want and where they will be placed. 
The preliminary drawings are not 
for practice in drawing. 

Another method is to let the chil- 


(Continued on page 44) 


We like to draw ourselves 


(Continued from page 7) 


were an attempt. to match the white 
spaces in the mounts. The pictures 
were tried in several positions before 
they were placed where you see them. 

Some of the pictures had magenta 
in them, and orange, red, pink, blue. 
green, purple and yellow were used. 


The white mounts helped to harmo-_ 


nize the colors. Since the upper right 
picture had much red in it, the back- 
ground of the sign in the lower left 
was red. 

Children work like artists. The 
exhibit is an important part of the 
learning situation. Naming the pic- 
ture is interesting to many of them. 

The reader may ask. “Do the chil- 
dren mount and arrange all of the 
exhibits?” The answer is no. Chil- 
dren in our third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades have only sixty minutes 
a week for art. This is the average 
for the year. It is obvious that with 
this time allotment the children 
couldn't do it all. They do some of 
it. Sometimes the teacher arranges 
an exhibit while they watch. She tells 
them why she arranges it as she does. 
and sometimes asks, “Where shall | 
put this?) What shall I put next to 
it?” Sometimes she hangs an exhibit 
after they have gone home from 
school and even prints their titles. 
Children learn from seeing different 
arrangements made by an adult. 

We end. as we began, with the pic- 
ture of Jan and Michel. Jan's mother 
says she is very grateful to the school 
for interesting her boy in art. He 
spends many happy. busy hours at 
home painting. She bought him oil 
paints. No subject is too difficult for 
Jan to try. Notice that Jan wears a 
professional-looking apron. Even 
though most of the boys won't wear a 
smock. Jan has a mind of his own. 
No one is more of a real boy than Jan. 
Michel is new to the school this year. 
His mother comes often, for she is 
pleased with his enthusiasm for paint- 
ing. On the first day he said to his 
art teacher, “I’ve never used paints 
before. I don’t know even how to 
dip the brush. You show me.” In ten 
minutes he was painting like one 
with experience. mixing colors and 
asking how a side-view eye looks in a 
side-view face. 
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A tall giraffe 


The tenth of a series of step-by-step drawings by Dawn E. Schneider 
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Metal- 
crait 


Either copper foil or 
the ubiquitous tin can 
may serve as the basis 
for the metal items 
described by 

Dawn E. Schneider. 


RTICLES of enduring beauty 
and usefulness may be made 
from the thin metal foils that 

can be purchased on craft counters. 
Even children in the intermediate age 
groups are able to handle this material 
in the construction of simple articles. 
Since there are various methods of 
manipulation and an equally various 
number of weights in the foil, it is 
imperative that you have the proper 
weight of foil before proceeding with 
the problem. 

Tooling metal designs to be used as 
decorative additions to box lids, book 
ends, wooden book covers or wall 
hangings is a delightful project. 

First cut your metal to the desired 
shape and size with an ordinary pair 
of scissors. Choose a simple design 
which fits into this shape and draw 
it onto your metal with carbon paper. 
Then lay your foil on a pad of felt or 
on a small piece of woolen cloth. 
Using such tools as sucker sticks, the 
blunt ends of pen holders, or regular 
orange-wood modeling tools, incise 
your design. Press down those sec- 
tions which you wish to appear raised 
on the right side, taking care that you 
do not overdo the pressure, thus 
making a hole in the metal. It is well 
to proceed slowly. since it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to remove a mis- 
placed mark. Use a variety of strokes 
to achieve interesting effects. short 
strokes for fur or grass. long strokes 
for waves or hills. radiating strokes 
for sunsets, and so on. Background 
effects may he made by pounding 
with the head of a small nail to give 
a hobnail finish. 

When the tooling is completed. 
mount the metal on a stained wooden 
surface with silver or gold gimp nails. 
to be purchased at any hardware 
store. Copper and brass foil should 
he given a coating of metal lacquer 
to prevent tarnishing. Or, if preferred. 
they may be treated against tarnish 
hy rubbing on a coat of beeswax with 
a small, soft cloth. Very thin foil may 
he cut into interesting shapes or de- 
signs and glued to wooden bases to 
make wall decorations, desk sets or 
other decorative items. Small animal 
and human shapes may be cut from 
this metal. and folded to form unique 
favors, toys or whatnot articles. 

\ more difficult problem, employ- 
ing heavier metal, is the making of a 


paper knife. Plan your shape on 





paper, then cut it from the metal with 
tin snips. Smooth the edges with a 
file. Hammer the copper lightly to 
give it a mottled effect if you wish. 
Plan a design for the handle on paper 
and trace it on the metal with indelible 
carbon or with a sharp pointed instru- 
ment. Paint the design with asphal- 
tum varnish. which may be bought at 
paint stores. When the varnish is 
thoroughly dry, dip the knife into an 
acid bath made with one part of nitric 
acid to five parts of water. When the 
surface around the design has heen 
etched away deeply enough. wash off 
the acid under running water and re- 
move the asphaltum with henzine. Go 
over the knife with a fine emery cloth 
and finish with beeswax and a soft 


cloth. 


Tin-can Craft 

Of course tin-can craft will enter 
into this unit, especially as there is no 
dearth of this free material. It is truly 
amazing what interesting and attrac- 
tive articles can be made from the 
lowly can. The only tools required 
are a pair of tin snips, a file, a punch 
and a hammer. Various sizes of nails 
may serve as punches. A block of 
wood should be provided to place 
under the tin to be punched. In some 
projects. solder and a soldering iron 
will also be required. 

First clean off all paper and paste 
from the surface of the can. Then 
snip along the joint at the side and 
around the bottom. This will give you 
a straight piece of tin with which to 
work. Lay your pattern on this flat- 
tened piece and trace around it with 
an oil pencil. Cut around the pattern 
with your tin snips. Smooth all edges 
with a file, and bend into shape. 

Mexican artists have made very 
beautiful tin articles in this manner. 
One of the simplest and most effective 
of these items is the wall sconce. de- 
signed to hold candles. but which 
may. if so desired, be made more 
elaborate and electrified. These 
sconces are often decorated with nail 
holes driven along an incised design. 
and bits of colored enamel decoration 
are frequently added. Other object- 
which may be made after the Mexican 
manner are protectors for use around 
electric light buttons, porch lanterns 
(from square tins), ash trays and the 
like. . 

Tin cans in their original form are 
also a basis for other craft projects. 
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Remove the tops with the type of can 
opener that leaves no jagged edges. 
Remove all paper, and clean thor- 
oughly. Then decorate the surface 


with enamel designs and use as vases. 
flower pots or wall sconces, Unusual 
effects may also be obtained by apply- 
ing finger-paint decoration to the sur- 


face and finishing the whole with clear 
lacquer, or cutting the top edge in 
scallops or points and bending them 
over to make a decorative edge. 
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Color game wheel 


You will find this wheel an effective 


aid in primary instruction. 


By Winifred M. Leftwich 














Color game wheel, ready for mounting on floor stand, showing large color 


wheel and smaller word disk. 


14 





bh ROUND and around it goes, 
and where it stops . ; 
some first-grader knows 
the name of the color. 

Here’s a new twist and a twirl to 
an old learning process. A color 
wheel, 24 inches in diameter and 
made of '4-inch plywood, has the nine 
colors painted in sections around the 
circumference. Nine colors are all a 
first-grader has to know. (See picture 
at left below.) 

A hole is bored in the center of the 
wheel just large enough to allow a 
14-inch bolt to pass through. The 
wheel is mounted on a wooden stand 
from which this bolt extends, and can 
then easily be rotated. Measurements 
for the stand are given in the accom- 
panying diagram and are scaled to a 
convenient eye level for the average 
kindergarten or first-grade child. 

In front of this wheel is placed an- 
other and smaller wheel on the same 
holt. separated from the first wheel 
hy several metal washers to allow for 
casy turning. This smaller wheel is 
also made of !4-inch plywood, but is 
16 inches in diameter. On it are 
lettered the names that correspond to 
the colors on the large wheel. By turn- 
ing the wheels the correct name of 
any color may be brought opposite 
the corresponding color. 

\ third. plain disk. the same diam- 
eter as the small 16-inch wheel, can 
be made of either the same plywood 
or heavy cardboard. When this plain 
disk is slipped in front of the second 
wheel it covers the names of the 
colors. This is useful during the first 
few wecks of readiness. 

Later. when reading of words is 
hegun and the children need to know 
and to use the words corresponding to 
the colors, this blank outside disk 
may be removed. and the sight of all 
the words will be only a new addition 
if the wheel of colors is already a 
familiar game. 

Two nuts (one drawn up against 
the other to prevent them turning) 
are screwed onto the end of the bolt. 
These hold the three disks in rotating 
position, and when the plain disk is 
to be removed it is a very simple 
matter to unscrew the nuts, remove 
the disk. replace the nuts. and the 
game is ready to go! 

Here are some suggestions for 
playing this color game: 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Mexican craft projects 


Creating these baskets, belts, pottery, etc., 


will acquaint your pupils with Mexican 


HE following are art activities 
that may follow the study of 
Mexico: 


Sombrero and cape project 

Cut silhouettes of sombreros and 
capes from white construction paper. 
Have each child think of an original 
design. Color the hats and capes a 
light color and put the designs on in 
dark colors. Shade the inside of the 


FIGURE | 


FIGURE 2 











FIGURE 3 











design, color, and clothing. 


By Tracy Sturdivant 


brim of the hat to show how wide the 
brim is. as in Figure 1. 

This makes an interesting and 
colorful Mexican border. The chil- 
dren gain an understanding of Mexi- 
can design, colors and clothing. 


Pottery Modeling 

Have each child cut a piece of wood 
or fiberboard to fit the outline of the 
bowl or jar he is going to make. Such 
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BALL 
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shapes as this make interesting vases: 

Mix modeling clay or mortar mix 
to a soft, pliable consistency that can 
be molded. Water is used to soften 
the dry mix. Give each child a ball 
of clay large enough to make his vase 
or bowl. Use the wood pattern to 
shape the outside by moving it around 
the clay ball. After the vase is shaped. 
make a hole in the center (working 
down from the top) to hollow out the 
After the clay 
vase is thoroughly dry, enamel it in 
some light or bright color. Let each 
child make an original design to 
enamel on his jar in a darker color 
when the first paint is dry. 

These vases help the child under- 
stand one type of Mexican handiwork 
and help them to an understanding of 
Mexican design. 


inside of the vase. 


Basket weaving and fruit 
modeling 


While the Mexicans don’t do their 
basket weaving in this way, this proj- 
ect does stress one type of work done 
in Mexico and gives an opportunity 
to study Mexican fruits. 

Cut a two-pound coffee can into 
eighteen even strips from top to bot- 
tom. Cut off the odd-numbered strips, 
leaving nine strips attached to the 
bottom of the can with a space be- 
tween each pair. 

Soak round reed in water until 
pliable. Using the strips on the can 
as spokes, weave the reed almost to 
the top, shaping in a flared top if 
desired. Slit each tin rib down 14” 
and bend one piece in and one piece 
out around the top row of reed to 
hold in place. Enamel the basket. 

Find what fruits are grown in 
Mexico. Model these fruits from clay 
or mortar mix. When dry, enamel 
them with appropriate colors. Fill 
the woven baskets with the fruit after 
the paint dries. 


Weaving 
Use a 6” loom and ordinary 
colored cord or string. Complete 


directions for making belts and short 
scarves are supplied by the manu- 
facturers of most such looms. Such 
articles are excellent for handicraft 
projects. 

This project illustrates another 
kind of Mexican work. Designs may 
be woven into the belts to show Mexi- 
can art. 
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Book Club Selections 


t«r boys and girls 6, 7, and 8 years 
f age: 

\ WALK IN THE City. By Rosemary 
ind Richard Dawson. The Vik- 
ng Press, Ine. 

For boys and girls 9, 10, and 11 
vears of age: 

Tue New Boy. By Mary Urmston. 
Doubleday & Co., Inc. 

For older girls, 12 to 16 years of 
age: 

Tue Mystery or Catessy Isianp. 
By Lucile McDonald & Zola Helen 
Ross. Thomas Nelson & Sons. 

For older boys, 12 to 16 years of 
age: . 

Boop Bay Cort. By Walter Farley. 


Random House, Inc. 


Books on Arts and Crafts 


CERAMICS FOR ALL. By Jimmie Adair 
Stewart. New York: Barnes & 
Noble. xi, 156 pp. Cloth $2.00. 
Paper $1.00. 

Here is a practical guide for those 
who want to learn about ceramics 
for their own pleasure, for teaching 
purposes, or with an eye to going 
into business for themselves in this 
fascinating field. 

The author, whose lively style 
makes the book a particular pleas- 
ure, explains his purposes in the in- 
troduction: 

“The drawback that every beginner 
has encountered in working with 
ceramics is learning how to turn the 
finished model into a glazed, per- 
manent, and beautiful object. There 
are so many pitfalls on each step of 
the way that it is surprising that sim- 
ple, straightforward hooks for be- 
ginners haven’t flooded the market. 

“After the model has been com- 
pleted, it is a question of knowing 
how to proceed to make the mold, 
if one is needed, or where and how 
to have it glazed and fired. The 
chapters in this book take up each 
important step along the way: the 
model, casting, finishing, decorating. 
bisque firing, the glaze, glost firing. 
and the kiln. In the chapter on glazes, 
I have included two simple glaze 
formulas with instructions on how 
to adjust them to fit different clay 
bodies and have listed what metallic 
oxides or carbonates to add to make 
colored glazes . . . In the final chap- 
ter on kilns. I have included the 
plans for building a small, inexpen- 
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sive kiln which is ‘fool-proof.’” 
300 Projects For Hann Decorat- 

ING. By Juliene Hallen. New York: 

Homecrajts. 188 pp. $2.98. (Dis- 

tributed by Crown Publishers) 

With these easy-to-follow instruc- 
tions as a guide, no one should have 
any trouble turning out beautifully 
hand-decorated trays, blouses, book- 
cases, glassware, china, or what-have- 
you. 

The book consists of ten big sec- 
tions covering liquid glaze, textile 
painting. leather and metal tooling. 
wood burning, glass and metal etch- 
ing. silk screening, crayoning, cork 
painting and appliqué, block print- 
ing. etc. Each section contains at 
least thirty projects. Step-by-step pic- 
ture instructions and designs are 
given for each project, as well as 
photographs of the completed article. 
The author has also added hundreds 
of original designs from which you 
may choose your favorites. 

The publisher states that this is 
the most complete book on hand- 
decoration ever published. There is 
no doubt about the fact it covers a 
tremendous territory, vet covers it 


well. 
Books for the Classroom Library 


THE Mupnuen ano “THe WaALrus.” 
By Merritt Parmelee Allen. Deco- 
rations by Stephen Voorhies. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co. 


223 pp. $2.50 


Admirers of the Mudhen (and we 
are among them) will be glad to 
know that this wise and wary 
(though somnolent) character is 
back again with more school adven- 
tures involving his rival, Cheese East- 
man, and his friend, Froggie. Junior 
and senior high school students will 
enjoy the humor and excitement of 
this one. 


Bic BRoTHER. Story and pictures by 
Laura Bannon. Chicago: Albert 
Whitman & Company, 46 pp. 
$2.50 


\ simple and straightforward story 
of how big brother Dick, through 
his own problem-solving, rescued 
Sally’s doll. Primary pupils will rev- 
el in Laura Bannon’s richly colored 
illustrations. 


LEGENDS CHILDREN Love. By Joanna 
Strong. With illustrations by 
Hubert Whatley. New York: Hart 
Publishing Company. 96 pp. $1.25 


Six Greek, three Roman, three 
Norse, and three English legends 
make up this inexpensive but attrac- 
tive collection. All are written in 
easy style for children aged 8-13. 


TALES FROM THE Exves’ Forest. By 
Emilie Louise Michel. Illustrated 
by Charlotte Heaton-Sessions. Cald- 
well, Idaho: The Caxton Printers. 
133 pp. $2.50 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Working 
model 

of a 
water 
wheel 


This wheel will run three 
machines: a pounder, 
a roller, and a buzz saw. 


By Elizabeth Larkin 


ERHAPS it was the discovery of 
that miraculous black glue in 
the ten-cent store which made 

this apparently intricate project 
quite simple. (It glues anything to 
anything, takes a firm grip, and 
holds even under water.) Or perhaps 
it was the enthusiasm of the Science 
Committee. At any rate, the wheel 
and the three “machines” it runs 
were constructed with smoothness 
and dispatch by the boys of a sixth- 
grade class. 

While the girls were sewing on 
their cooking aprons for the next 
term, there was need for a lesson in 
which the boys could maintain an 
interest without much supervision. 

After materials and tools are as- 
sembled. all you have to do is tell 
them how it is supposed to go. and 
they will devise methods to make it 
go that When it 
mechanics. the boys are usually far 


way. comes to 
ahead of you, and they may be able 
to work this out without you if you 
hand them the materials, the tools. 
and this article. and leave them in 
a corner with the challenge that they 
but make it 
work, and then write out a lecture 
to demonstrate it so that even the 
girls will understand it. 


must not only make it. 


If you start construction at the 
beginning of the study unit on in- 
dustrial expansion in the United 
States. a groundwork for under- 


standing this unit will be provided. 
(An impetus for research will be cre- 
ated, and an interest in class reports 
aroused. Of course. as with all good 
teaching. there must be enthusiasm 
in the teacher. 

In launching the unit. mention 
that in colonial America ninety-five 
per cent of the early settlers were 
engaged in agriculture. and that now 
it is only about one out of six, or 
about sixteen per cent of our people 
who make a living from farming. 
Put on the blackboard a list of some 
of the things that brought about this 
switch of some seventy per cent of 
the American people from farm work 
to manufacturing. or production 
other than agricultural. 


Here are some important items: 

1. MeCormick’s reaper 

2. Sewing machine, by Elias Howe 

3. Telegraph. and. later, the At- 
lantic Cable 





4. Telephone of Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, and Marconi’s radio 
5. Bessemer process of making 
steel, and William Kelly 
6. Steam engine and railroads 
i. Discovery of the gasoline en- 
gine, and the first oil well (Col. 
Drake’s at Titusville, Pa., 1759) 
8. Electric motor and the devel- 
opment of hydro-electric power 
9. First automobile built in the 
United States (Duryea, 1895) 
10. First successful airplane flight 
(1903), by the Wright brothers 
11. Jet propulsion (Whittle, 1942) 


Notice that the items above may 
be grouped under three headings: 
mechanical power, transportation, 
and communications. 

Conduct the election of a chair- 
man. and as soon as he is elected 
have him call each child’s name and 
ask what committee he will work 
on, Mechanics, Communications, or 
Transportation. 

As each child gives his preference, 
have the chairman write the child’s 
first name on the board after the 
specific topic upon which he wants 
to do research. Those choosing top- 
ics such as ], 2, 5, and 8 are on the 
Mechanics Committee. Those choos- 
ing 3 and 4 are on the Communica- 
tions Committee. The others are on 
the Transportation Committee. The 
chairman of the unit then conducts 
elections among the children on each 
committee to determine who shall be 
the chairman of that committee. The 
chairman of each committee helps 
his men to find data on his topic, 
etc. The chairman of the unit con- 
ducts the lessons when the reports 
are ready. Appoint the best mechanic 
in the class as chairman of a sepa- 
rate Science or Construction Com- 
mittee, and let him choose a few 
boys to work with him during the 
girls’ sewing period while the other 
either watch or read from 
science books and pamphlets. The 
hoys on the Science Committee for 
the construction period will be on 
one of the research committees also. 
during the social studies period. 


boys 


Explain that the water wheel fur- 
nished the power for most machines 
at the beginning of the Industrial 
Revolution in America. Discuss why 


this was so. 
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Figure 1 


How to Make the Water Wheel 
REQUIRED MATERIALS 
\ pail. as in Figure 1 
\ tin can to cut up 
Two tin coffee cans 
Two empty fish-food cans 
Four small empty spools 
One large empty spool. a wooden 
disk about 2” in diameter. or 
a drawer knob. as illustrated 
Brads, screws 
\ dowel. about 15” long and thin 
enough to go through the ears 
in the top of the pail to which 
the handle is attached (We used 
the stick of a carnival lollipop.) 
Three large nails, about 5” long 
rubber sink stoppers, flat. 
about 5” in diameter 
Six or eight pieces of wood for 
the paddles of the wheel, about 
114” x 184” x 14” (We bought 


two five-cent mouse traps, took 


Two 


off the metal parts, and cut up 
the wooden bases with a saw.) 
\ tube of waterproof glue 


TOOLS 

The only tools required are tin 
snips. a hammer, pliers, and a screw 
driver. 


DIRECTIONS 

Be sure your pail is one to which 
the handle is attached as in Figure 
l. Take this handle off. 

\rrange your six or eight paddles 
on one of your two 5” sink stop- 
pers. Stand the paddles on end (as 
shown in Figure 2). and glue them 
to the rubber stopper in that posi- 


tion. Then glue the other rubber 
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stopper in place on top of the pad- 
dles, directly over the other stopper. 
using the waterproof glue (Figure 
3). 

Now you have a water wheel. With 
the point of your scissors carefully 
make holes in the exact centers of 
the disks of the wheel, big enough 
for the dowel you are using as an 
axle to be squeezed through. Put the 
wheel on this axle, keeping it well 
over toward one end until you have 
it in the pail. After you have in- 
serted it in the pail by putting the 
axle through the holes from which 
you have taken the pail handle. move 
the wheel to the center of the pail 
and glue it firmly on the axle so 
that it cannot slip around, but must 
revolve with the axle. 

With a pitcher. pour water over 


your water wheel, or, better yet. 


place it under a running faucet and 


watch it revolve. 
Give 


Figure 2 


Figure 5 


Directions for Making the 
First Machine, the Pounder 
If you haven't a drawer knob like 
the one pictured in Figure 4. make 
a hole in a wooden disk about 215” 
in diameter just large enough to fit 
over the axle of the water wheel. 
On the side which 


from the axle, attach near the cir- 


will be away 


cumference a strip of tin, cut from 
a tin can with a tin snips (Figure 4), 
using a small screw that will permit 
it to revolve freely (Figure 5). 

Attach a small spool to the other 
end of the strip of tin (Figure 4). 
making the strip just long enough to 
allow the spool to touch the ground 
when the piston is at the bottom of 
its stroke (Figure 6). 

Glue the knob tightly to the end 
of the axle in the pail (Figure 5). 
Now wheel and 
watch the pounder go up and down. 

Explain that the original method 
of making flour was by pounding the 
kernels of grain. (We took some tiny 
hits of blackboard chalk and put 


them into a glass dish under the 


turn your water 


pounder. They were soon ground to 
powder. ) 

The children will be able to sug- 
vest other uses of this pounding type 
of machinery, such as hammering 
in pegs, or compressing soft mate- 
rials. 


Directions for Making the 
Second Machine, the Buzz 
Saw 
The children will have learned that. 

near the beginning of the Industrial 

Revolution. gold was discovered in 

California by men working on a saw- 

mill. Ask them if they would like 

to make a sawmill that can be run 

by their water wheel. 


Gwe 
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Figure 4 


Cut the 


bottom off one of the 
empty coffee cans. with a wall opener. 
Put the can on the floor and flatten 
it out by stepping on it. Then open 
it and bend the sides about 3” from 
the first creases, forming a rectan- 
gular box without top or bottom, as 
Figure 7. The 


shown in circular 


bottom of the coffee can will be your 
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saw. Cut teeth around it with the tin 
snips, and nail a spool to it at the 
center with three brads. Work slowly 
so as not to split the spool. With a 
5” nail make a hole in the center of 
the buzz saw, and also make two 
holes in the sides of the can, as pic- 
tured in Figure 8. 

Cut another spool in half to use 
as a washer. Put the nail, as an axle. 
through the hole in one side of the 
can, then through the saw, the half 
spool, and the other side of the can. 





Figure 6 


Tape a brick to your buzz saw 
to give it traction when hooked up 
by a rubber band to the water wheel. 
Glue another spool to the other end 
of your water wheel axle so it will 
revolve with the water wheel. Put 
the belt 
both spools, and push the buzz saw 


a rubber band — around 
far enough away from the water 
wheel to give it the amount of trac- 
tion necessary to make it go (Fig- 
ure 9). 

The boys who made our buzz saw 
actually cut paper with it in their 
demonstration, to everyone's great 
delight. 


Directions for Making the 
Third Machine, the Rollers 
As the pounding method of mak- 
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Figure 10 


ing flour has long since been re- 
placed by crushing it between rollers. 
it is advisable to make the roller type 
of machine. 

Cut the bottom out of the second 
coffee can with the wall can opener, 


and bend it into a rectangular shape 
as with the buzz saw casing (Fig- 


ure 10). 























Figure 7 
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For roller cylinders use two empty 
fish-food cans about 114” in diameter 
and about 24%” long, having card- 
board sides with metal bottoms and 
covers (Figure 10). With the 5” 
nails, make holes in the tops and 
bottoms of both cylinders, in the 
centers, and also make holes in the 
sides of your casing, measuring care- 
fully so that the two cylinders will 
touch each other when mounted (Fig- 


ure 11). 


You have a half-spool left over 
from the buzz saw. Put one nail 
through it all the way to the head. 
and glue it firmly (Figure 10). Hold- 
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Figure 11 


ing the cylinder in place, run the 
nail through one side of the casing. 
through the cylinder, and out the 
other side of the casing, so that the 
spool is on the outside of the cas- 
ing. but the cylinder is inside. Run 
the other nail through the casing and 
the other cylinder. Glue the cylin- 
ders to the nails so they must revolve 
with the nails. Do this after they are 
in place in the casing. 

When your cylinders are in the 
casing. rotate the half-spool by hand 
to see if both cylinders with revolve. 
If they do not, put glue along the 
cylinders and, taking a long strip of 
cloth the width of the cylinders, at- 
tach one end of the cloth to the 
cylinders and roll it on until the 
cylinders will turn one another (Fig- 
ure 11). 

Tape a brick to the casing to get 
resistance for your belt when it is 
attached to the water wheel. Stand 
it up on end (Figure 12). 

Remove the buzz saw and connect 
the rolling machine in its place. 

Now all your construction is done. 
and the children must write out the 
explanations to be used in demon- 
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Figure 12 


strating it. This is a good chance 
for a practical composition of the 
expository type. 

Have the child who makes the 
demonstration use the composition 
which is best. or allow the writer to 
do the demonstration or to be the 
demonstrators partner. 

Your principal may allow your 
pupils to demonstrate their water 
wheel to other classes. 


Compositions 

Here are the compositions our 
sixth-graders used to explain and 
demonstrate their constructions: 


“INTRODUCTION, BY FRANK BEVIVINO. 

This water wheel made by class 
6-3 is a crude model showing how 
a real water wheel works. We are 
going to demonstrate it. 

We are going to show you how 
the water wheel supplies power. Of 
course, such a small, crude set like 
ours cannot have much power, but it 
can show you how the big ones work. 

We have three machines which will 
run by the power from this wheel 

A pounder for crushing wheat, for 
hammering or any other percussion 
job. 

A buzz saw for sawing lumber. 

A set of crushing rollers also for 
crushing wheat. a newer method. The 
rollers are used in making paper out 
of the ground-up pulp mixed with 
chemicals. and have a number of 
other uses in factories. 

Until recently all power in the 
United States was supplied by water 
wheels. 


“DEMONSTRATION,” BY JOHN DONATI. 

The real water wheels are placed 
in rivers at waterfalls. The force of 
the water coming over the paddle 


causes the wheel to revolve. 

This disk is rigid on the axle and 
so revolves with the wheel. (He 
points to it.) The pounder swings 
from the disk. It goes up and down 
as the disk revolves. That is how 
wheat used to be pounded into flour. 
Notice it work as I pour. (He pours 
water over the wheel into the bucket.) 

Later they found it was better to 
crush wheat by passing it through 
rollers. Using this rubber band as 
a machine belt, I connect this rolling 
machine to the spool on the other 
end of the water-wheel axle. (He 
connects the pulleys with the rubber 
band.) 1 shall turn it by hand so 
you can see the rollers turn as the 
water wheel turns. Our third ma- 
chine is a buzz saw. I connect the 
belt on the buzz saw in place of the 
rollers, and pour the water over the 
wheel as my partner feeds a paper 
to the saw. Watch it cut the paper! 
(He pours as his partner inserts a 


piece of paper slowly.) 
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A Clock for Telling Time 


N important practical school 
experience is teaching young- 
sters to tell time. Many a child 

comes flying into the classroom with 

the familiar cry, “Our clock was 
wrong!” or “I didn’t know what time 
it was.” Many a school has a family 
or two who are chronic cases of tardi- 
ness. Perhaps the child, after learring 
how to tell time. can change the 
family attitude by setting an example 
of promptness. 

In order to practice telling time. 
my second-graders made clocks out of 
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paper plates. These can be made of 
plates of any size. We used the six- 
inch size. With two strips of black 
contruction paper 2” x *4” for hands. 
and one paper fastener. the clock is 
completed. The children decorated 
their clocks with their own designs. 
Some were very colorful. Each child 
was especially careful in writing his 
large numbers neatly on the clock. 
The clocks were very helpful in class 
exercises in finding certain times as 
indicated by the teacher. Each child 


seemed to pick up time-telling more 





readily when the concrete object: was 
in front of him. Jean C. Rice 


Roselle, N. J. 
Spatter the Leaf Collection 


Don't miss the adventure of a fall 
walk for enjoying nature at its best. 
We always bring back a large collec- 
tion of leaves. The leaves are pressed 
later. We like them in clusters. With 
the spray gun and various colors of 
spatter ink we capture the beauty and 
correct form of the leaves. 

We pin the pressed clusters of 
leaves around the room. When they 
hecome too dry. we substitute our 
colorful spatter prints. 

These prints also serve as booklet 
covers: in smaller sizes they would be 
suitable for program covers. 

Opal Hoagland 
Madison, Wis. 


Talking shop 


(Continued from page 2) 


is the only “true” education.” 

\t present Jerome Leavitt has two 
hooks in preparation. One is on shop 
tools and the other on woodworking 
projects. We are looking forward to 
reviewing them. 


What’s New 

Teachers of kindergarten and_pri- 
interested in 
stretch-Sketch. a way for children to 
draw with pegs and rubber bands. The 
set consists of a board with holes. 


mary grades will be 


colored pegs to fit the holes, colored 


rubber bands. and an instruction 


sheet. Children place pegs in the 
holes and join the pegs by means of 
the rubber bands. Stretch-Sketch is 
manufactured by Nu-Age Industries, 
Leominster, Mass. 

\ new powder which imparts a 
Dresden-like finish to varnished or 
enameled figurines has been an- 
nounced by Bersted’s Hobby-Craft. 
of Monmouth, 
substance is merely rubbed briskly 


Illinois. The new 


with a soft cloth over glazed figurines. 
The resultant ceramic finish gives 
the lustrous appearance of china and 
much longer life. It was developed 
for use with Bersted’s Hobby-Craft 
art molding sets. which feature flex- 
ible rubber molds. molding powder. 
and watercolors from which hobby- 
ists mold and color their own fig- 
urines, 
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His is the kind of belt that every 
little girl wants—one that will 
not soon be outgrown—and it 

is easily made. Just two small pieces 

of leather, a buckle, an eyelet or rivet, 


and a piece of colored elastic °4” 


wide and not more than 18” long. 
This would make a belt 24” long 
from buckle to tip which would stretch 
to 30” long. more than any little girl 
would need. 

If you wish to tool or stamp decora- 
tions on the leather you should buy 
pieces of tooling calf. If not, then 
almost any thin leather will do. It 
might be taken from the good part of 
an old discarded leather belt. You 
should obtain a center-bar buckle a 
half-inch wide in order to use the 
pattern shown in Figure 2. Otherwise 
vou may have to change the pattern to 
fit the buckle. 

Tooling calf is “vegetable tanned” 
which means that it will soak up water 
if you hold it under for a minute or 
two. We say that leather “breathes” 
and that is why it is better for shoes 
\s you hold 
it under water notice how the ait 


than rubber would be. 
inside the leather shows up on the 


back or flesh side in bubbles which 
soon begin to rise to the top and burst. 


ee 
7 — 


—— 


f 
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An elastic helt 


Can you hear it when such a tiny 
bubble bursts? Maybe not just one. 
but listen closely and you will find 
that the stream of little bubbles makes 
a singing sound as they burst. Your 
shoes are probably made of “chrome- 
tanned” leather. It also breathes, yet 
it will not absorb water and take 
tooled or stamped impressions as well 
as vegetable or bark tanned leather 
will do. Perhaps your grandfather 
will tell you how he rubbed tallow or 
oil into his bark-tanned leather boots 
to waterproof them before chrome- 
tanned leather was invented. 

Tooling calf may be purchased in 
many colors. When it is first made it 
has a natural color—about the same 
color as your own skin. Special leath- 
er dyes are used to give it all the 
beautiful colors you will find on the 
sample card. All of them may be 
tooled. Natural sheep or goat skin 
will tool better than the same skins 
when they are dyed. 

Begin the work on the belt by 
tracing the shape of the pattern on 
fairly thin paper, unless you want to 





cut it from your magazine. The first 
way is better. Fold the tracing along 
the middle line and cut it out with 
the scissors. This is done to make it 








By John W. Dean 


symmetrical. which means that both 
sides are the same shape. It also 
makes it easier to locate the various 
holes exactly in the middle of the 
strip of leather. 

Lay the pattern on the leather and 
mark around it with a pencil, then 
cut out the piece with sharp scissors 
or leather shears, or have an older 
person cut it with a knife on a cutting 
board. Wet it, along with the scraps, 
until it is quite wet (when no more 
bubbles rise) and dry it until the 
stamping tool (Figure 4-C) makes a 
good impression when tried out on 
one of the scraps. It may take several 
hours to dry but it can be hurried 
by blotting between paper towels, or 
you may lay it on the paper towels 
on the radiator. Try a scrap directly 
on the hot radiator and see what hap- 
pens to it. Do not let the leather dry 
completely or the heat will spoil it. 

Figure 4-A shows a double-liner 
which may be used for drawing the 
line around the leather. It is made of 
a nut pick and may be set into a wood 
handle. Figure 4-B is a common nail- 
set such as a carpenter uses. If father 
does not have one you can buy sev- 
eral sizes at a notion store for about 
15¢ each so you can lend one to him 





Figure 1 
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Figure 2. Front (left), Back (right) 


when he needs it. Be sure he returns 
it each time, just as you would do if 
you were borrowing it from him! 
Figure 4-C shows two designs that 
may be filed on the flat surface of a 
large nail-head. Grind it roughly to 
shape on a grindstone or emery wheel, 
then file it exactly as you want it. 
Of course, it too should be symmetri- 
cal. If you spoil one it is still good 
as a nail with a fancy head, so just 
try another one and make as many 
shapes as you wish. Test them on 
scrap leather for interesting arrange- 
ments. Two suggestions are shown in 
Figure 1. Cut off the point of the 
nail when you decide it is worth 
keeping. 

Lay the moist leather’ on a smooth 
hard surface such as marble or con- 
crete and tap the nail with a mallet or 
stick, Practice on scrap leather until 
you can make good clear impressions. 
all the same depth. Then try grouping 
six stamped impressions around a 
circle made with the nail set. When 
vou feel ready to stamp the belt ends. 
measure carefully to locate the center 
and stamp the circle. Then stamp two 
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designs on opposite sides. Next, just 
press the stamp down lightly to try 
out the location of the other four. If 
the whole “flower” looks right stamp 
the four as you did the others. 

As soon as the leather is dry you 
may punch the necessary holes. If you 
have a punch with a revolving head 
you should use the No. 1 tube for the 
three holes in the point-end, and also 
for the slot for the buckle tongue. 
You may be able to use one of the 
nail-sets as a punch if the edge is 
sharp enough and you punch through 
the leather into the end grain of a 
block of wood. The second drawing 
of Figure 3 shows the buckle in place 
and the tip folded back, cemented 
fast, and riveted with an eyelet. A 
common shoe eyelet needs a No. 5 
punch hole. It may be spread with a 
center punch and the points ham- 
mered down. A speedy rivet will 
probably need a No. 3 hole; they may 
he set with special tools or just ham- 
mered together. 

We are now ready to cement and 
stitch the elastic to the leather. Spread 

(Continued on page 46) 





Figure 3. 
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Front (left), Back (right) 








ERCHED on a branch of a tall 
Crow had a fine view in all di- 


A story by Laura Smith 


A-THE HOLLOW 


Js 








THE CREEKYB 


lf you have a ruler handy, you may 
measure for yourself which way is 
the shortest. Measure A to C, then 
measure C to B, then add the two to- 
gether. You will get the distance Mr. 
Rabbit and the others traveled. Now 
measure the Crow’s line A to B and 
you will get the distance Mr. Crou 
traveled. Which is the shorter? 
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rections. He had been there for some 
time watching the three roads. They 
were all quite deserted —the one 
from the east. the one from the west. 


and the one from the south. 


that 
somebody would come along with 


Mr. Crow had been hoping 


whom he might pass the time of day. 
He had just about given up hope and 
decided to £o home for lunch when 
he caught sight of a small swirl of 
dust on the East Road. He waited. 
and soon saw that it was being kicked 
up by Mr. Rabbit, who was trundling 
his wife and two children, Fop and 
Mop. along in a wheelbarrow. 

“Hi,” called Mr. Crow. “Where are 
you going in such a hurry, friend 
Rabbit?” 

“Hi, yourself.” Mr. Rabbit did not 
slacken his pace but waved to Mr. 
Crow as he sped by. “We're off to the 
hig race.” he called back over his 
shoulder. 

“Off to the big race!” echoed Fop 
and Mop, gleefully. 

“What race?” cried Mr. Crow. But 
the Rabbit family was already out of 
earshot. hurrying down the South 
Road. 

“Race? I! 
pondered Mr. Crow. 

Mr. Crow was a newcomer to the 


wonder what race?™ 


neighborhood. He had flown into the 
valley just that summer. There were 
still a few things he did not know. and 
no one had thought to tell him about 
the big race. 

He had just made up his mind to 
follow the Rabbit family and see 
where they went when he noticed a 
swirl of dust coming along the East 
Road. As it drew near he saw Mr. 
and Mrs. Squirrel and several of their 
offspring in the midst of it. 

“Hi,” called Mr. “Where 
are you going in such a hurry?” 

“Hi. yourself. We're off to the big 


race.” 


Crow. 


sang out the Squirrels in 
unison, 

“Where?” asked Mr. Crow. 

“The Hollow.” Mr. 
Squirrel, and they all hurried on 
down the South Road. 

“The Hollow.” mused Mr. Crow. 
“I know where that is. I guess I'll 
vo and see this race.” 

He was just about to fly off when a 
voice hailed him from below. 


answered 





“Hi there, Mr. Crow.” 
Grandfather Possum. 

“Hi.” answered Mr. Crow. “Where 
are you off to? The big race?” 

Mr. “In a wavy. 
I'm going to watch the start and 


It was old 


Possum nodded. 


finish. I don’t run any more myself. 


My son. Willie O., will be in it. 
though.” 
“Tell me about this race.” said 


Mr. Crow. 

Mr, Possum looked surprised. Then 
“Oh, that’s right. 
you didn’t live here last year. Well.” 
he explained. “every year we hold a 
It starts at the Hollow at the 
end of the South Road. The contest- 
ants must race to the creek at the end 
of the East Road and then back again 
to the Hollow.” 

“Can anyone enter the race?” asked 
Mr. Crow. 


“Anyone. 


he remembered. 


race, 


Anyone at all,” Mr. 
Possum assured him. 

“And what does the winner get?” 
asked Mr. Crow. 

“The winner gets the empty cabin 
at the foot of the hill. He and his 
family have the sole right to live there 
all winter long.” 


“Not bad.” said Mr. Crow. “Did 
you ever win?” 
“Once.” said Mr. Possum. “The 


cabin is very comfortable indeed in 
the winter. Before the race we all get 
together and give the place a good 
cleaning and airing for the next win- 
Mr. Possum chuckled. “My. 
did we have a time this year!” 

“Why?” asked Mr. Crow. 

“Well. the Skunk family lived there 


last year, and 


ner.” 


well, you know... 

Mr. Crow nodded sympathetically. 

“You know what?” Mr. Crow said 
suddenly. “I'm going to enter that 
race myself.” 

“Why not?” asked Mr. Possum. 

An hour later the contestants stood 
in a row at the Hollow waiting for the 
starting signal. There was Mr. Squir- 
rel. Mr. Rabbit. Willie O. Possum. 
Mr. Skunk, and one or two others. 
Mr. Crow was the only member of the 
hird family to enter the race. 

Mr. Woodpecker. however. was the 
starter. He flew to the trunk of a 
nearby tree and tapped on it three 
times with his bill. “Peck! Peck! 
Peck!” At the third tap. away they 
all went! 

When Mr. Crow reached the creek. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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FACHERS, parents, and recrea- 


tion leaders of young children 

are concerned with a_ great 
many things. As we teach our chil- 
dren. we try not only to increase their 
factual knowledge, but also to give 
them real experience in discovering 
new ways of understanding—in work- 
ing together with others, in experi- 
menting with new materials, in feeling 
the joy of creative expression, and in 
having just plain fun in a construc- 
tive way. 

All children love animals. those 
they really see and know as well as 
the creatures pictured in books and 
movies. Our boys and girls at the 
Fisk Social Center have a good time 
making paper animals of all kinds. 
as the gay parade of imaginative and 
realistic beasts on the mantelpiece 
can testify. 

Newspaper is one of the best and 
cheapest craft materials available. 
There are countless objects which 
may be constructed out of newspaper. 
We make all sorts of colorful crea- 
tures with nothing but newspaper. 
twine, gummed paper tape, any kind 
of water paint. crepe paper or other 
colored papers, paste, and _ scissors. 

Let's pretend we are making a 
horse. First we fold a double sheet 
of newspaper and roll it into a tube. 
Then we section the tube off into 
body, neck. and head of the horse 
by bending the roll of paper. (See 
Figure 1.) The length of each sec- 
tion depends on the proportions of 
the animal being made. A giraffe. 
of course. would have a very long 
neck and short body. a dachshund 
vice versa. and most other animals 
are somewhere in between. The size 
and proportions of each animal de- 
pend entirely on the amount of news- 
paper used and the way it is folded 
or bent into position. That is up to 
each individual to decide. as he 
thinks of the beast he wants to make. 

Front legs are made from a second 
roll of newspaper, bent in the middle 
and placed over the body of the 
animal. Take some twine and tie the 
second roll into place. Do the same 
with a third roll of paper. which is 
placed at the end of the body and 
serves as hind legs. Fold another 
sheet of paper and place around the 
horse’s middle to make a stomach. 
and tie this, too, in place with twine. 
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Paper animals 


on parade 


Elizabeth Munsterberg tells how 


imaginative or realistic replicas 


of various beasts may be made 


from newspaper, string, and sticky tape. 


The result should resemble the horse 
in Figure 1. 

In this fashion any humps or 
bumps, horns or 
added. Just shape them out of paper 
and tie them in place. To get the 
correct angle of head and neck, tie 
a piece of twine around the forehead 
of the beast. It is best for two chil- 
dren to help each other when tying 
parts to the animal’s body. One 
should hold the paper in place while 
the other ties the twine. Young chil- 
dren may need a little additional 


help. but children in the middle 


grades are quite capable of doing it 
together. 


trunks. may be 


Next the body of the horse is built 
up and reinforced. Cut the brown 
paper tape into pieces four to seven 
inches long. Dampen each piece and 
paste it first in crisscross fashion over 
the joints to 
strengthen them. 
Then cover the en- 
tire body. legs. 
neck. and head 
with tape until the 
model presents a 
smooth surface. 
This process is 


easy and the chil- 
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dren find it lots of fun. It should be 
done as neatly as possible, resulting 
in a creature like that in Figure 2. 
Fastening on the animal’s ears is 
the next step. Big ears, like those of 
an elephant, are cut out of several 
thicknesses of paper or cardboard, 
then covered with tape and taped to 
the body. But right now we are mak- 
ing a horse with small, perky ears. 

















rieure 3 





So all we need to do is to dampen 
a narrow piece of tape about four 
inches long, fold it in two, and fasten 
the ends to the head of the horse. 
The ears may be cut into any desired 
shape—rounded, pointed, or square. 

The paper beast is now ready to 
be painted. For best results the tape 
should be allowed to dry and stiffen 
before paint is applied. When the 
group is getting ready to paint it is 
good to remember the nature of the 
project. Are the children making 
these animals in connection with na- 
ture study or the geography of some 
distant region? If so, then it is im- 
portant for each child to learn the 
actual color and shape of the animal 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Using films 
and records 








Watercolor Painting 


Painting an Abstraction was pro- 
duced by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films as the third of a continuing 
series of one-reel 16mm. color films 
on techniques of watercolor painting. 
each done in collaboration with 
Eliot O'Hara, N.A., who is noted 
both as a watercolorist and as an 
art teacher. 


In the first of this series, Painting 
Reflections in Water, the artist chose 
a Gloucester harbor scene as_ the 
subject of the painting created for 
demonstration of realistic painting 
techniques. In the new film, Paint- 
ing an Abstraction, the identical vista 
of moored ships, docks, and moving 
water is used as the basis for a non- 
representational painting to demon- 
strate the use of planes to create an 
abstraction. 


One important aspect of the film 
of particular value to all students of 
art illustrates the planning of a paint- 
ing, as the basic principles of plan- 
ning shown are considered essential 
by all artists interested in three- 
dimensional painting. Important se- 
quences disclose the artist’s thinking 
in establishing his purpose, select- 


ing elements from nature which 
emphasize his purpose, arranging 


these elements in terms of movement 
and good balance and _ choosing 
‘olor arranging color areas. 
Animated drawings emphasize the 
artist's thinking at various crucial 
learning points by illustrating such 
concepts as the picture box, positive 


and 
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and negative space, and various ways 
of achieving the effects of distance 
and movement. 

Painting an Abstraction is a one- 
reel full-color film and may be pur- 
chased for $90 a print from Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, 
Illinois, or may be rented from any 
one of the company’s six regional 
libraries (in New York, Boston, At- 
lanta, Chicago, Dallas, and Pasa- 
dena) at $4 for one to three days’ 
use and $1 for each additional day. 
The film is also available for rental 
from most educational film libraries. 


Filmstrip-of-the-Month Club 

A unique new visual science serv- 
ice, the Popular Science Filmstrip- 
of-the-Month Club, has recently been 
formed to provide science teachers 
with a regular supply of timely visual 
science materials of lasting curri- 
culum value. 

Filmstrip-of-the-Month productions 
will take significant articles from 
each month’s issue of Popular Science 
Vonthly as their springboard and 
move from the timely news to under- 
lying scientific concepts in a com- 
plete up-to-date curriculum story on 
a basic science topic. 

In addition to the full-length film- 
strip-of-the-month, members of the 
club will receive a four-page teach- 
ing guide and the current issue of 
Popular Science Monthly. Cost of 
the entire package of three teaching 
aids will be less than the list price 
of the filmstrip alone. 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Give your metalcraft work a 
perfect start — by using high 
quality METAL GOODS handi- 
craft metals. They're easy 
to work — and assure lasting 
satisfaction in your handicraft. 





@ ALUMINUM and COPPER 
CIRCLES... For attractive 
trays, coasters and other 
useful articles. 





@BRACELET BLANKS and 
RECTANGULAR SHEETS 
...0f Aluminum, Brass, Cop- 
per and Stainless Steel. 

Ready for your artistic touch. 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING... 


“Making Aluminum Trays and 
Coasters”, an interesting and 
helpful booklet as well as the 
copper-craft bulletin for be- 
ginner or experienced crafts- 
men. Write for your FREE copy 
and Metal Goods price list 
today. 


METAL GOODS 
CORPORATION 


624 Rosedale Ave. 
St. Louis 12, Mo. Dept. JA 











A wastebasket for your room 


HE materials for making a 
wastebasket are very inexpen- 
sive and easy to obtain. The 

work on the project is simple, requir- 
ing only time and patience. 

The first material you will need is 
five yards of cloth tape. any width. 
You will also need a sheet of eggshell 
mounting board 22” x 30”, a paper 
punch, and a razor blade. 

First cut four pieces of cardboard 
10” x 12”. Then cut a fifth piece 8 
inches square. Now take the four 
pieces of 10” xX 
along one of the ten-inch sides of each 
piece place a pencil dot an inch from 
each corner. Draw a line from these 


12” cardboard. and 


dots to the two top corners. Now cut 
along that line. You now have four 
pieces of cardboard measuring 10” x 
12” x 8”: these are the sides. The 
ten-inch end is the top, the twelve- 
inch ends are the sides, and the eight- 
inch end the bottom. The other piece. 
&” x 8”, is the bottom of the waste 
basket. 

With the paper punch, punch holes 
'» inch apart and 14 inch in from the 
edge all around the 8” x 8” piece and 
on every edge except the 10” edge on 
the other four pieces. 

Now choose the color that you want 
your wastebasket to be. You may 
paint it with water colors or any type 
of paper paint. You can get the same 
color ribbon that the basket will be. 
but a two tone basket is very eye- 
catching. A dark green, blue or red 
basket with yellow ribbon would look 
nice. After selecting the color, paint 
the basket. It is best to wait until the 
basket is completed if you desire to 
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Every classroom needs at least one wastebasket. 


You will want several of these. 


put a design on the front of the basket. 

Having done the painting and 
punched all the holes. hold the sides 
together so that the eight-inch side is 
on the bottom and lace a_ two-foot 
piece of tape. using the over and 
under stitch, along the entire side. 
Tie the loose ends and cut off the 
excess, 

Now, using the same stitch, lace one 
of the eight-inch edges to the piece cut 


lanevmsn: 9" mmmesanl 





By Bob Spence 


for the bottom. Tie the loose ends and 
cut off the excess. Complete the assem- 
bly by lacing all four edges, sides, and 
bottoms. The loose ends may be 
knotted into simple bow decorations 
if desired. 

Now a design. after the other paint 
has dried, may be painted on one of 
the sides. The basket should be given 
a coat of shellac for a permanent 


finish. 
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A NEW SERVICE 

We believe that a very important 
and interesting part of JUNIOR ARTS 
snD ACTIVITIES is. the 
material. Many helpful items are of- 


advertising 


fered each month to teachers by our 
advertisers. We believe that it is 
quite a chore for busy teachers to 
write letters for the materials that 
thev would like to receive. For your 
convenience we are listing below the 
advertisers in 
this month’s issue of JuNrion ARTs 
ann ACTIVITIES. 


materials offered by 


Each of these items is preceded by 
a number which also appears on the 
Timely Teacher's Aid coupon on page 
32. All that vou need do to have any 
one of these materials sent you is 
draw a circle around its number on 
Fill in your name and 
address and send it to the service 
You can find the advertise- 
ment which describes the material by 
lurning to the page indicated. 
Art Supplies 
1: Milton Bradley catalog of educa- 

tional materials. Milton Bradley. 

p. 46. 


: Sample of new. 


the coupon. 


editor. 


Nw 


all-purpose art 
Brochure. El Greco Art 
Papers. p. 37. 


paper. 


3: General catalog of art supplies. 
Thomas Randolph Company. p. 
39. 

!: Catalog of Walter T. Foster art 
books. Walter T. Foster. p. 48. 

Ceramic Art 

5: Catalog containing complete line 
of potters supplies. Illini Ceramic 
Service, Inc. p. 37. 

Clay Modeling 

6: Amaco County Fair Lesson Plan 
No. 2 which can be adapted for 
grades 1-6. American Art Clay 
Co. p. 34. 

Films 

7: Rental or sale catalog of art and 
craft films recommended for use 
in the elementary grades. Bailey 
Films. p. 44. 

&: Descriptive leaflet 
Britian.” British 
Services. p. 43. 

General Handicraft 

9: 100 page catalog. fully illustrated, 

listing materials and instructions 

for bead work, beginner’s leather 
craft, textile and china decorating, 
rafha work, ete. Griffin Craft Sup- 


o> 


plies. p. 37, 


“Pattern of 
Information 


10: Ilustrated catalog listing items 


SEPTEMBER 1950 








Timely 
teacher’s 
aids 








and instructional aids for work- 
ing in leather, wood, basketry. 
reed, pottery, and other crafts. 
J. L. Hammett Co. p. 36. 

11: Ideas for classwork in “Book on 
Art Craft.” Thayer and Chand- 
ler. p. 38. 

Handmade Slides 

12: Request for demonstration of the 
numerous uses of Handmade 
Slides by Keystone View Co. 
representative. Keystone View 
Co. p. 41. 

Leather Craft 

13: Catalog containing complete 
range of leathercraft from be- 
ginner’s ready-cut kits to tools. 
materials, and supplies for the 
most advanced 
craftsmen. J. C. 
36. 

Metal Craft 

14: “Making 


Coasters.” an 


hobbyists and 
Larson Co, p. 


Aluminum Trays and 

interesting and 

helpful booklet, and copper craft 

bulletin for beginner or exper- 

ienced craftsmen. Metal Goods 
Corp. p. 29. 

Music 

15: 1950 Educational Music Bureau 
Guide listing a complete stock of 
equipment. supplies, and teach. 
ing aids for every phase of music 

Educational Music 


Bureau. p. 44. 
Plastic Fabricating 


education. 


16: 48 page catalog listing plastic 


material for internal carving. 
casting. weaving. and _ fabricat- 


ing. Art Plastics of California. 


Shell Craft 

17: Catalog of shells and supplies for 
making shell jewelry and novel- 
ties. The Nautilus. p. 34. 

Schools 

18: Illustrated Piano Lesson (Teach- 
ers normal course } from home 
study series offered by Univer- 
sity Extension Conservatory. 
Booklet. 


Conservatory. p. 36. 


University Extension 

19: Catalog of courses offered by the 
Hill and Canvon School of the 
Arts. Hill and Canvon School of 
the Arts. p- oi. 

Teacher Loans 

20: Details of “Borrow by Mail” plan 

Postal 


Company. p. 37. 


for teachers. Finance 
Tests 

21: Catalog of standardized educa- 
Bureau 
Research and 
Extension 


tional and mental tests. 
of Educational 
Service. Division. 


State University of Towa. p. 39. 


FREE FOR THE ASKING 


\ treasure trove of free teaching 
aids awaits the teacher with a suf- 
ficient supply of time. patience. and 
postage to dig it up. To save the 
postage. patience. and time of our 
readers. the editors of Junior Arts 
& ACTIVITIES each 
month several items of free material 
think will be 
By filling out the coupon 
32. anv or all of the items 
1 in our column mav_ be 


bring together 


which we 
helpful. 


on page 


especially 
mentiones 


ordered. 
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You 


should receive the requested 


material within thirty days. Failure 
to receive any of it means that the 
supply has been exhausted. 


JUNE LISTINGS REVIEWED 


244: 


Tue Artirax CoLiection. Re- 
productions of twenty great 
paintings are illustrated in the 
circular we shall send you. The 
reproductions themselves—and 
they are all authentic and 
beautiful — may be purchased 
from Artifax, Inc. at $2.95 
apiece. Each facsimile is en- 
closed in a handsome _port- 
folio which gives a brief biog- 
raphy of the artist, a critique 
of the painting, and a listing 
of the galleries where this pic- 
ture and others by the same 
artist are hung. 


Trans-Art. A new and simple 


device has been perfected by 
Homecrafts for transferring de- 
sigis to fabrics, wood, glass, 
and other surfaces. All one 
need do is place a Trans-Art 
design face down on any sur- 
face, rub, and then lift off the 
design. Each design may be 
used up to ten times. The 
$1.00 package contains 200 de- 
signs. The circular which we 
are distributing through this 
column illustrations of 
fifteen of these designs, to- 
gether with a description of 
their uses. 


gives 


246: 


247: 


249: 


U-Make-It. Need new shoes? 
Did you know that you can 
now obtain the materials and 
make them yourself? It’s all 
done without benefit of needles. 
Delkor, Inc. will be glad to send 
you a leaflet with description 
and diagrams of the shoemak- 
ing operation. The leaflet in- 
cludes a picture of the com- 
pleted Sandal-Moccs, which ap- 
pear to be cool, comfortable. 
and attractive. See ad p. 35. 


HANDICRAFT PRoJEcT SHEETS. 
From the Handicrafters come 
these project sheets explaining 
the uses of the craft supplies 
which they manufacture and 
distribute. Looms, knitting 
equipment, metal-modeling ac- 
cessories, and materials for 
cork craft are some of the 
things discussed in these 
sheets. Suggestions for making 
belts, greeting cards, bookends, 
etc. are also given. 


: Hiccins Cotor Carp. You will 


make good use of this color 
card in ordering your supply 
of Higgins Waterproof Draw- 
ing Ink. All colors of this ink 
are translucent with the excep- 
tion of white, which is opaque, 
and carmine red, which con- 
tains genuine cochineal. The 
ink may be used for line, wash. 
or air-brush work. 


PIONEER LIFE. Sixteen pages 
of text accompanied by abun- 
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dant halftone illustrations make 
up this reprint of the Worl: 
Book’s article on pioneer life. 
Originally prepared for fifth 
grade and written so simply 
that a ten-year-old child can 
understand it, the article will 
prove to be highly informative 
and interesting to the aduit 
reader as well. 


NEW LISTINGS 


250: 


251: 


i) 
Si 
Ly) 


253: 


2: GeMExco CATALOG. 


BERKELEY CATALOG AND Hanp- 
BOOK. Many schools use model 
airplane building in their arts 
and crafts courses because it is 
relatively inexpensive, teaches 
the pupil to read blueprints, 
plans, and instructions, and 
helps give him a basic practical 
knowledge of the physical 
sciences. In this catalog and 
handbook supplied by Berkeley 
Models, Inc. you will find in- 
formation on model airplane 
building, contest information, 
data sheets, and engineering 
information. One copy will be 
supplied free to each teacher 
requesting it; additional copies 
may be obtained in lots of ten 
or more at 15c each. 

Soap SCULPTURE MANUAL. 
Henry Bern, Director of the 
National Soap Sculpture Com- 
mittee which conducts the an- 
nual competitions, believes that 
a quarter of a million is a con- 
servative estimate of the num- 
ber of soap carvers in schools. 
Y’s, community houses and 
other group centers, as well as 
individual hobbyists and ama- 
teur sculptors. For informa- 
tion about this fascinating 
hobby, put a check on _ the 
coupon. The manual is supplied 
by Procter & Gamble. 
Gemexco, 
direct importers of fine art 
materials, will be glad to send 
you their catalog. Among the 
materials described are the 
English “High Peak” brushes, 
for which this company is sole 
agent, a colorful selection of 
bamboo brushes, and a camel’s 
hair brush retailing for as 
little as three cents. 
LEISURECRAFTS HANDBOOK. 
This handbook of handicraft 


(Continued on page 48) 
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SOPRANO - ALTO 

CHILD FLUTE HARMONY PIPES 


Only 3 keys Only 3 pipes to master 


to master 





PLAY 
3-PART 
MUSIC 

in 
Ist Lesson 





FREE 

TO TEACHERS 
A piano accompani- 
ment book is given 
FREE TO TEACHERS 
ON ALL INITIAL OR- 
DERS. This same book- 
let contains COMPLETE 
TEACHING INSTRUC- 
TIONS. 





EASY AS 1-2-3 


Each of the above instruments is so easy to master that PRIMARY 
CHILDREN play in three-part harmony from the first lesson on. The 
combined range of the Soprano, alto, and tenor instruments is one 
octave. Delightful three-part songs have been composed using the tones 
playable. NUMBERS PRINTED ABOVE THE NOTES tell the children 
which keys to close, which pipe to blow, or which chime to strike. Every- 
thing is so simple that any teacher can develop a Harmony Band in a 
short time. Children love these instruments so much that they want to buy 
their own. Make your class happy by ordering their instruments today. 














Only 3 chimes to master, Only 4 chimes 


| to master 


USE 
3 WAYS 


1. Flutes and pipes 
only. 


2. Chimes only. 


3. All instruments com- 


bined. 


Following are just a few of the many enthusiastic comments received. (Letters are on File.) 


SAY 
TEACHERS 


THIS COUPON 


@ "My children were so excited about the instruments ordered that I'm now ordering for 


“Wo N D ER F U L’’ _ remainder of the class." 


"We were delighted with the instruments and my pupils would practice continually if 


time permitted." 


@ "The class is delighted with our Harmony Band, and so are the parents. Even the children 
in the class who are rather ‘slow’ have an instrument they can master. It is a real pleasure 


to see their faces light up when band time comes." 


@ "We are thrilled over the new Harmony Band and like it better than our Rhythm Band.” 


You can have a Harmony Band with as few as three children or as many as a 
hundred. In larger groups, it is advisable to place a few more children on 


i the Soprano part than on the other parts for the Soprano part usually carries 
, -_ WORTH $.50 the melody. A reasonable balance, however, is all that is required. 

(This offer applies onl eachers, supervisors and rm Le 
i school ade ae iS limited to = te a custome.) o oO Me T Fel E oO L D & 4 C +t if L D Q E N 


HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. 


2821 North 9th Street, Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin 


Soprano Child Flutes 
Alto Harmony Pipes 
Tenor Harmony Pipes 


Chimes 


Soprano 
Alto Chimes 
Tenor Chimes 


Symphenet H. B. set 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


Less $.50 coupon deduction $ 


— =) HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. 


@ $1.00 each $... 

@ $1.00 each $ 

@ $1.00 each$..... 

@ $1.50 each $... 

@ $1.50 each$...... 

@ $1.50 each$..... 

@ $1.50 each §$.. 
TOTAL$.... 


ETS ONLY by dividing the players on the three parts. 


| enclose $ 





formation on this course will be sent on request.) 


THE SYMPHONET-HARMONY BAND 





The use of the Symphonet with the Harmony Band is optional. 

Whenever the band includes children from the fourth grade or up, however, the 
Symphonet makes a welcome addition. (Although the Symphonet can be learned by 
primary grade children, the progress is much faster if the child is at least in the third 
or fourth grade.) Because of the two octave range of the Symphonet, it can be used 
to play any of the three parts. In fact, a Harmony Band can be had of SYMPHON- 
When used with the other 
instruments, however, the Symphonet is usually used on the Soprano part. 

THE SYMPHONET-HARMONY BAND SET—$1.50. Each set consists of the De-Luxe 
PRICE Model Symphonet, the attachable music holder, a desk music stand, both Harmony-Band 
instruction books, one special Symphonet instruction book, and the 
Method” (The latter two Symphonet books are included to prepare the Sympbonet players for the 
four-part ‘‘Advanced Course’ for Symphonet-Harmony Band which is now available. Additional in- 


“Number or Note Symphonet 





2821 North 9th Street 
MILWAUKEE 6, 
WISCONSIN 








Jutdoor sketching 
of autumn landscapes 


By Laura A. Lamont 


EPTEMBER is an ideal month for 
sketching out-of-doors. Choose 
at the time when 
their 


a sunny day 


the autumn colors are at 


brightest. 


First Lesson Out of Doors 

This lesson might consist of the 
painting from nature of a tree in 
autumn colors and would be a prep- 
aration for the painting of such a 
tree in a landscape in the following 


lesson. 





WITH CLAY AND PAINT 


In September with memories fresh and 
keen, lessons are learned the easy way 
when the class has its own County Fain 
See how proudly he 


walks his prize 


pig to be judged this boy modeled 


of Permoplast? Every child will be de 
lighted to tell what he saw at the Fai 
to model objects in 
Mod ling 


colorful 


non-hardening 
Clay, 


background 


Permoplast und to 


paint a with 
\maco Tempera Colors 


The schoolroom, gav with a County 


Fair, in bright colors, will be enjoved 


by pupils, teachers, and parents 


Send for free Amaco County 
Fair Lesson Plan No. 2, which 


can be adapted for Grades 1-6. 











AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS + INDIANA 
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The first step in the lesson should 
he a study of the proportions of the 
tree——that is. its width compared 
with its height, and also the height 
of the trunk compared with the whole 
height of the tree. Notice. too, the 
direction of the branches and_ the 
irregular edge of the foliage mass. 
If colored crayons or pastels are 
used, begin by making a light line of 
direction with the yellow crayon to 
show the whole height of the tree. 

Next) mark much of this 
height is to represent the trunk. Then 
draw light with the yellow 
crayon to show the direction of the 
branches and how they grow out of 
the trunk. With these as a guide. 
shape in the mass of foliage with the 
vellow crayon. using a slanted, zig- 
zag stroke. 


how 


lines 


Keep the outside edges 
uneven and ragged, and leave open 
spaces in the foliage through which 
the sky and parts of the branches 
can be seen. 

Next. mingle orange strokes with 
the yellow except where the foliage 
is in brightest sunlight. Where the 
foliage appears darker. add lightly 
some strokes of brown: and for the 
darkest foli- 
age masses and for other parts of 
add 


strokes of blue and violet. 


very parts underneath 


the foliage in shadow. some 
If parts 
of the foliage are still green, go over 
the first yellow strokes in these parts 
with instead of 


then add blue instead of brown. 


green orange and 
Lastly. put in the thickness of the 
trunk and of the 


they show 


branches where 


below the foliage and 
through it. Use the orange crayon 
for the part of the trunk that is in 
sunlight with brown and violet added 
to give the darker colors. Use ver- 
tical strokes in the trunk and follow 
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Make Your Own 
Shell Jewelry and Novelties 
For The Best in Shellcraft Supplies 
THE NAUTILUS 


P.O. Box 1270 
SARASOTA, FLA. 


Dept. A 
FREE CATALOG 











MAKE MONEY! SEW 


New Style Ready-Cut Baby Shoes and Aprons at 
home. Fast. Easy. Sample and instructions for pair 


i shoes $0c. Apron $1.00. Postpaid. 





LIEBIG INDUSTRIES 
Dept. A Beaver Dom, Wis. 





PLASTIC Material for 


INTERNAL 
CARVING, CASTING, WEAVING 
and FABRICATING. 


PLEXICLAS ° LUCITE 
METALLIC ACETATE e STYROFOAM 
POLYPLASTEX SYNSKIN 
CEMENTS ° DYES 
JEWELRY FINDINCS e TOOLS 


Write today for FREE 1950, 48 page catalog 


A COMPLETE SUPPLY HOUSE For 
Your Plastics Hobby or Business 











8125 E. 14th St. Oakland 3, Calif. : 
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the direction of growth in the 
branches. 

The method of painting a tree in 
water color is much the same. Take 
\ light line 
to show the whole height of the tree 


up vellow in the brush. 


is first swept in with the brush held 
in a vertical position and the tip 
barely touching the paper. The trunk 
and any branches that show below the 
foliage and through the open spaces 
are put in next. Still using only yellow 
in the brush, paint the foliage with 
strokes that overlap to suggest masses. 
In shaping in the tree. open spaces 
should be left through which the sky 
and branches may be seen, as well as 
open spaces at the edges. While this 
yellow color is still moist. orange may 
be taken up in the brush and painted 
into parts of the yellow. Where green 
still mingles with the autumn color. 
touch blue into the moist yellow. 
Touch blue into the orange in places 
to make brown. For the parts in shad- 
ow, touch in lightly some blue and 
violet. Last of all. paint the trunk and 
branches. 


From the editor's desk 


(Continued from page 1) 


there is time in the schedule of the busiest art teacher 


for correlation and cooperation, 


The only way in which the art teacher can discover 
ways of correlating her subject with the other subjects 


and activities in the school is by cooperative planning 


Water-color Technique 

There are many different methods 
of handling water color, each of which 
is correct. Some artists prefer to work 
upon paper that has been moistened. 
while others prefer to work directly 
upon dry paper. The beginner usually 
succeeds better when he works upon 
moist paper. This helps to produce 
soft color and soft edges in land and 
tree spaces. In water-color technique 
it is incorrect to have trees looking as 
You must 
learn by experience when the paper 


if they were pasted on. 


and colors are wet enough, yet not too 
wet to produce the desired result. 


Painting a Landscape 

When painting a landscape out of 
doors, beginners often make the mis- 
take of putting too much into their 
pictures. Select one thing of interest. 
such as a tree. a group of trees, or a 
house. To make this one thing the 
center of interest. consider first its 
placing. It should be somewhere near 
the center of the picture rectangle but 
not exactly in the center and it should 
be in the foreground. that is. the part 


of the landscape that is nearest. This 
will mean that it will occupy a large 
part of the picture space. 

Next. think of how you are going 
to lead the eve to this object or group 
of objects that you have selected as 
the center of interest. It might be 
done by means of a shadow slanting 
from the tree or other object to the 
hottom of the picture. Notice that the 
shadow a tree makes upon the ground 
There are 
patches of light caused by the sun- 


is not a solid. dark mass. 


light coming through open spaces in 
the foliage. A road might lead the eve 
to the center of interest. If you can 
observe a curving road. so much the 
hetter: have it curve into the picture. 
not out of it. 

To help you in seeing how the sides 
of the road appear to converge. hold 
your pencil in a horizontal position at 
arm's length, close the left eye. and 
with your thumb mark on the pencil 
the apparent width of the road in the 
part near you. Then. raising your arm. 
mark the apparent width in a_ part 
much farther away. You will see that 
the sides of the road. which are actu- 





with classroom teachers and sponsors of extra-class activ- e 


ities. The English teacher will undoubtedly 


vour offer to have children illustrate their compositions 


or make booklet covers in art class. 


will probably be delighted to have you supervise the 
And they 


to feel that they are free to request your help with their 


construction of an electromagnet. 


Various projects when the need arises. 
There is no teacher better able than the art teacher to 
work in cooperation with the other teachers in her school. 


There is no teacher in a better position to 


quainted with her fellow 


can so easily help her pupils to integrate their learning 


activities into a pleasant. meaningful. and memorable 


experience. 


The science teacher 


teachers. 


WRITE US 
FOR NAME 
OF YOUR 
NEAREST 
DEALER 
& 


welcome 


will all like 


assemble them. 


U-MAKE -IT 
Sandal- 
Macct 


THESE KITS ARE COMPLETE, 


All leather pieces are accurately die cut 

THE LEATHER IS OF A VERY GOOD GRADE OF ELK, and the soles 
are of a sturdy rubber composition, guaranteed not to harm the bare foot. 
THIS IS A PERFECT ITEM for all schools, camps, and scout projects, 


an ideal gift that will give enjoyment in the making and will also prove 
to be a practical shoe. 





with full 
shoes together, no tools or needle necessary, so simple that a child can 


instructions in putting the 





get well ac- 


And no 


teacher 





Colors of Leather—RED. 
GREEN, BROWN, WHITE, 
BLACK 
Colors of Lacing—RED 
GREEN, BROWN. WHITE, 
BLACK, YELLOW, BLUE 


Sizes—Misses—12, 13, 1, 2, 
Ladies—3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 
Kits can be ordered in solid 


or two-tone leathers, also de- 
sired color lacing. 








Mention Junior Arts and Activities when 


answering ads. 
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FREE — Illustrated circular will be sent free on request. 


DELKOR, 


711 W. LAKE ST. * 


Write today! 


INC. 


MANUFACTURERS 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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STAMPED LINENS 
at '/2 PRICE 


You wa go \@ Resale eee printed in our 
log. 








ct 
Sets Bedspre ads, Lune heon Sets, “Banquet | 
Cloths, Sh« Towels, Fancy Aprons, Infants’ 
Furnishings ete. Ce ‘yg 4  taaaaad in- 
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America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathereratt 


COMPLETE STOCK 

rer hae from Beginners’ Kits of 
READY CUT projects, to supplies and 
le ae rs for advanced hobbyists. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathers, calfskin, ete., top quality. 





Writetoday PROMPT SHIPMENT 
for FREE Our established policy is to ship or- 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive “the 





J.C. LARSON COMPANY 








will find in Connolly's just 
the supplies they need— 
Tools, Accessories, Lacing 
—and, of course, the larg- 


Black Alligater Calf est and finest stock of 
Leather in town! 


Wallet Kits—$1 
181 William - 


J. J. CONNOLLY, Dept. 4A, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 


LEATHER and CRAFT SUPPLIES 
FOR THE CLASSROOM... 


for your students. leather supplies, took, potteres, 
designs, books, projects one of the West's lergest 
& most complete stocks 

YOURS NOW! SEND ONLY 10c 
Handicraft Supplies 


Dept.9A 245 So. Spring Street 
Los Angeles 12, Californie 


Send for catalog—10c 
Mail Orders Given 
Prompt Attention 





SEND 6+ FOR CATALOGMEN 


ROBERT J. GOLKA CO. BROCKTON, MAS 





HAMMETT ’S 


Catalog lists 





basketry, 
weaving, printing, metal craft, 
m and bookbinding. Looms, 
MN books, and instruction aids 
are listed and illustrated. 
i} Complete tools and supplies 
for school, 
and art courses 





J. L. HAMMETT CO., 266 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me a free copy of your Catalog 

Name ease 

Address 

My School is... 


all items needed 
for working in leather, wood, | 
reed, pottery. Also 
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820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 141, Chicago 24, Ill. | | 


CAMPS and SCHOOLS | 





home, shop crafts, | 


| ally parallel, appear to meet far in the 
distance. 

If the object of interest is a house, 
two sides of which can be seen, begin 
by drawing a vertical line to represent 
the nearest vertical edge. Hold the 
pencil in a horizontal position at arm’s 
length in such a way that it appears 
to touch the top of this vertical edge 
at right angles and notice how much 
the top edges of the sides of the build- 
ing appear to slant down from it. 
Similarly hold the pencil at the bottom 
and notice how much the lines seem 
to slant upward. 

The same method may be used in 
observing a row of trees or telephone 
poles to enable you to see that they 
gradually diminish in height. Notice 
also that the space between the trees 
or poles becomes less as the distance 
away increases. 

You are probably familiar with the 
picture called “Avenue Near Middel- 
harnis.” It shows splendidly the per- 
spective appearance of a road with a 
row of trees on each side of it. 

Before drawing the object or group 
of objects that you have chosen as the 
center of interest, decide how much of 
the picture space is to be sky and how 
much ground. Do not divide the space 
into two equal parts. For beginners it 
is well to place the sky line below the 
center. Nor should the space be di- 
vided into two equal parts vertically 
by a tree or any other object. 

If a building is chosen as the center 
of interest, select a view which shows 
part of it in sunlight and part in 
shadow. 

A graded blue sky may be painted 
by beginning at the top with a fair 
amount of color and carrying it down 
with a wet brush, making the lower 
part much lighter than the top. A very 
little yellow may be touched into the 
lower part. The white paper may be 
left to represent cloud shapes. 

If distant trees are to be put into 
the picture, they may be painted 
against the sky space while it is still 
slightly moist so that the edges of the 
foliage will be soft and rather indis- 
tinct. They may be shaped in with 
light blue to give the effect of distance. 
Into this may be touched some au- 
tumn colors. Lastly, add a little violet 
in the lower part of the mass to give 
the shadows there. 

The color in distant hills should 
also be indistinct. That is, there 




























Full instruction, templates, color guid- 
ance and all tools and materials for carv- 
ing and painting models of six Americar 
birds. . 

$2.95 plus postage The Birdsmith 
5392 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 
DEALERS’ INQUIRIES INVITED 


For Hair Bows 
and accessories to 


BARGAIN BOXES 


doll up Dresses, 70 yds. $1 
Hats, Lingerie, to 
trim Lampshades, 200 yds. $2 
and so many other decora- 
tive uses. Gorgeous assort- 400 yds. $3 if, 
ments, Satins, Motres, r 
Plaids, etc., in a riot of colors. All new, 1 to ‘ 
5-yard lengths %” to 3” wide. 3 
20 yards $1 


Exquisite Assortment 
of top quality Lace 
Eyelet Embroidery. 
and Trimmings t 
add a new look to ps zerle, dresses, blouses, aprons, 
curtains, etc. % o 2 wide 2-yard lengths 
Guaranteed $3.00 ‘aia or your money back. 
MAKE UP YOUR ORDER TODAY 
Sent Postpaid or C.O.D. Plus Postage. 
Money back if not delighted. 
WOTRING CO. 





Catasauqua 140, Pa. 

















DESIGNS &@ 
COMPLETE 
KNOW-HOW 


tor Decorating 





Ten Issues of 
Bench ¢ Brush 
BULLETIN Now Available 


The Bench & Brush Bulletin, 

lished over a period of a year and 
a half, has been reprinted several 
times to meet the widening demand 
for its complete, detailed instruc- 
tions on Early American Country 
Painting, Bronze Stenciling, Gold 
Leaf Decoration, Reverse Painting 
on Glass, etc. No step, no trick, 
no detail is overlooked. 


Supported by listings of OVER 100 

AUTHENTIC EARLY AMERICAN 
DESIGNS, Bench & Brush provides 
complete access to formerly ob- 
scure and hard-to-find material. 


Send $1.25 for 10 issues of the 
Bulletin and Catalogue of Designs, 
or 25¢ for sample Bulletin and Cata- 
logue, or write for free details. 


pub- 


Bench ¢ Brush Publishers 
P.O. Box AA505, Cohasset, Mass. 
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CH:iLDREN LOVE FELTCRAFT 





should be no strong contrasts. They HILL & CANYON SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 












































usually appear blue in color with 1005 Canyon Rd. Santa Fe, N. M. 
YP, Felecralt to colestel, coy and iseapensive, touches of autumn colors and violet re Sane ee rere oat Aone eee eee 
ued That ts why it is being used in more schools, 7 S . mercial Art Crafts, Theatre. Speech, Music, Living 

' mingling with the blue 
camps, playgrounds and therapy programs. oo ° English, Creative Writing. Affiliated with Town & 
Our 1950 Instruction Manual & Catalog In painting a stream in a picture, Comite Geheal tatats 
2A tells you how, and lists all supplies and kits : ee a 
oe cee helene: aline eum San dian ea remember that the color of the sky is Stanley G. Breneiser, Director 
crafts. Send 25c for this big booklet today! reflected in the water and appears 
FUN WITH FELT CORP. grayer in the reflection. The low sky 
390-J Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. is reflected in the part of the stream | | Airbrush Art for— = / 
nearest the horizon. The perspective | | Advertising, Publishing, Television 
appearance of a stream is similar to Learn in your own studio 
’ ncaa — 9 a Approved as a correspondence 
that of a road, the chief differen: e ae cate Gee Gan Gees ee, 
GOOSE QUILLS being the indentations at the edge of SEND STAMP FOR CATALOG 
‘ : New York School of Airbrush Art 
For art work and beautiful penmanship! the stream. * 
Make useful and decorative desk pens for rl 117-B E.60 St., New York City 22, N.Y. 
yourself and your friends. Ideal gifts. In The greatest c ast ¢ ig é 
each package we enclose HOW TO CUT A ee toe of light ne 
QUILL by Ralph Douglass. Mail now $1 dark colors should be in the fore- 
for 15 large, white, handsome quills to 
YANKEE GOOSE FARM ground, on the ground and near ob- 
(House A) Box 123 New Haven, Conn. jects. The parts of the ground in sun- ARTIST MATERIALS 
ES light should be painted with bright Figurines —— Ceramics — Brushes — Paints 
bs Wholesale to you by mail. 
51 a — vellow. orange. and touches of red. Send 25c¢ for price lists, illustrations, dis- 
ra : ‘ " ts. 25c¢ refunded first order. 
$2 The parts in shadow will have blue a ang tty 
$3 ar are ; ak A. & A. ART SUPPLY 
m painted into the orange to make 2934 Nicollet Minneapolis, Minn. 
The New brown, and for the very darkest parts 
$1 ‘ALL PURPOSE ART PAPER blue and red may be taken up in the nnd 
nent ° ° 
ace brush and touched in lightly to make 
lery © “ 
ae Will take all media with perfect fidelity. Sensitively purple Headquarters 
absorben rea imensional stability. Moderate! . 
a priced. Available at leading art supply stores. sil R . ° | GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
Write for free sample and brochure In the middle distance the bright ARTISTS’ COLORS 
; EL GRECO ART PAPERS colors will not be so bright as in the . 
115 Chauncey Street Boston 11, Mass. ‘ c Cobalt Blue, Violet, Cerulean Blue, Emer- 
"_ foreground, nor the dark ones so aude Greens, Cadmium Yellows and 
— dark. In the distance there will be still Reds, Ultramarines, Vermilions, Umbers, 
—— less contrast. Siennas, ete. 


—Founded 1854— 
FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton St., New York City 7, N. Y. 


NOW — comptete | 


JUNIOR CRAFT 
Supplies By Mail ime 


; Supplies 
FREE , ae We specialize in supplying Schools, Rec- 
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le ° reation Centers, Camps, Vacation Bible 
b- 100-PAGE es Schools, 4-H clubs, and County Home 
nd CATALOG MODERN Bureaus 
al —fully CERAMISTS CHICAGO 
nd illustrated WHEEL Craft Service 
wid only 509 N. LaSalle St. Chicago 10 
a SELECT from one of America’s larg $2.95 ea. 
. est, most complete stocks of handcraft 
ing plus 25c for 
supplies . . . everything you need for st nd 
ck, junior craft work! Materials, tools, a aah . 
accessories and instructions for bead o me 
00 craft, beginner's leather work, textile oreer Teeny 
AN and china decorating, raflia work, F 
ion og printing, scores of other crafts! MANY USES | ° Wail 
as ae items fully described in our new Modeling, Sculpturing, Glazing, Banding, | | 
seepege catalog . .. Write for your Spraying, Etc. Excellent for Striping, | | If you need cash now—$50 to $500—cut out | 
ree copy now. Painting, Lining, and Engobing. | ’ and mail coupon. below for full details of 
the | Postal’s “BORROW By MAIL” plan for | 
ns ls th  lipinng to seta 8-inch | teachers. Your ae agg ge 
_* | moo running on ba earings, 8-inc | or endorsers—completely private. months 
ta- GRIFFIN CRAFT SUPPLIES owns Molded Heavy Bakelite, non- | I to repay at low, lawful rate. Mail today! 
Since 1924 rusting, easily cleaned, holds up to 100 POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY 
i | 15th . Dept. 151, Omaha 2, Nebr. 
5626-J Telegraph Avenue | Ibs., weighs less than 1'/2 Ibs! ' = and Harney. Dept ma r ; 
- Othe, seaiite ILLINI CERAMIC SERVICE, INC. t pon pid debe Sa CLAoa Nar enaew Ne peNeneeoeese : 
i — | 163-169 W. Mlinois St., Chicago 10, NP | | City neces cesses Statensesress ad 
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IDEAS FOR CLASSWORK 


How to decorate 
burnt wood etchings 
glorified glass 
plaques, mirror pic- 
tures, brass and cop 
per craft, etc. 

Write to Dept. 
JA-9-50 









Thayer & Chandier, 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7 
YARD 
GOODS 
Originally manufactured for U. 8. Gov't under rigid 
inspection Brand New Durable Strong quality, 
inches wide. White only Perfect for dresses, blous 
curtains, uniform and dozens of other uses It's easy 
» dye, to we ler, never nee _ - nin dries one hour 
Send check M. ©. te mmee ediate delivers 


SATISFACTION “GUARANT EED 
95 f YARD Minimum order 4 Yards 
C pe lf COD Send $1 deposit 
On orders of 10 yards or more: 89c per yard 
AMERICAN AGENCY, 799-G, Broadway, N.Y. 3, N.Y 


WANTED 


TEACHERS to 
secure members 
Free buttons and PICTURE for School. 


BIBLE-READING CLUB 
257 W. 68th St., Apt. 1-E, N. Y. C. 23 


FREE wheres aiyllatpaiecae 


! free slidetil rit It uy ema 
hun Sestaak: ‘touchine axe Usted, tiation 
I the New m0 
E ducators Guide To Free Slidefilms 
ithoritative prehensive and easy to use 
\ for $3.0 n 20 day approval 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
DEPT. JA RANDOLPH. WIS 























SUCH EASY ... EASY MONEY! 

Sell Thrilling New Christmas Cards— SEND AT 
RUDOLPH, | “Metallic.” “Tear” as] ONCE FOR 
a gious, Humorous, "Every MONEY- 

i day cards we 100 dif 
REINDEER | ferent items. Profits. to aa 
100 No experience 
potty iy Request De Huse 1 con ON 
Christmas | a Im 

aiepaes print q a risa oc — APPROVAL 
50 For $1.00 pr a “Or anization 
CHRISTMAS] HOLIDAY CARD CO. 
PERSONALS| 463 Congress St., Portland, Maine 








ER 
QUALIFY FOR DEGREE 
“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 


IN SPARE TIME 
..- START NOW 




















© The only HOME STUDY music ‘‘school’’ offering 
all courses leading to a degree, Bachelor of Music, 
offers YOU the opportunity te make important ad- 
vancement in the musical arts. heck courses in 
which interested and mail coupon for illustrated 
lesson and booklet 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. E-218, 28 E. jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, II. 
Piano, Teacher's Normal Course Violit 
Piano, Student's Course (iuitar 

Pub, School Mus Beginner Mandolin 

Pub. School Mu (Supervisor's ( larinet 
Kar Training & Sight Singing Sax 

Hist. & Anal. of Mus Cornet -Trumpet 
Adv, Composition lrof. Cornet-Tpt 
Dble, Counterpoint Choral ¢ one ducting 
Harmony Dance Arranging Voice 


Name 
Street 
City 


Music experience 
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Color game wheel 


(Continued from page 14) 


1. Spin the large wheel, gently. 
When it stops, some color will be at 
the top, where the painted arrow on 
the stand points to it. Ask, “What 
color is this?” The child who identi- 
fies it correctly as red, blue, or what- 
ever it is, is allowed to spin the wheel 
next. 

2. Objects in the room can be used 
for matching, which is one process 
reading readiness. Ask 


involved in 
for example, “Can you turn the wheel 


until the color at the top, near the 


Wooden stand for color game wheel, 
mounting bolt and_place- 
ment of bottom braces. 


showing 











































The Magazine 
with a Vision 


PROGRESSIVE | 
TEACHER | 


The only country-wide Educational 

Magazine published in the South. |" 

Now in its 56th year of service to |/ 
the schools. 


IT BRINGS TO YOU a veritable 
library of best Educational Reading 
from experts in the field of education. 


MEP 


You will receive in the 10 issues, help 
on: 
School Administration and Super- 
visions 
Classroom Methods and Projects 
Health, Physical Training and En- 


tertainment 

Opening Exercises, Religious Train- 
ing 

Articles on Visual Education 

Stories and Songs for the Auditor- |— 
ium Hour Ms 

Help on all the common school |) 
branches 


Articles on music, 

School decoration 

Help on Club progran s, 
Funds 

School Libraries and a discussion 
of new books 


drawing and art 


Raising 


Bra se th) 


$4.00 per Year of 10 Issues 
2 Yrs. for $7.50 3 Yrs. for $10.00 |» 





THE PROGRESSIVE TEACHER 
DEPT. JAA 
Morristown, Tenn. Date... nian 


Gentlemen: 
I am returning this coupon wit i 
for which please send me PROGRESSIV E ‘ 


TEACHER 1 year...........; 2. years....—..; | © 
DP I ccs 

ne Bene ee ae or ed 
Se 


Please put X in box below, indicating NEW, |/ 
renewal, or renewal but has expired. 


( ) New ( ) Renewal 
( ) Renewal, but Expired 








Act Now For An Extra re 


EXTRA INCOME! 


Take easy ; ndship Christma 
Cards. Assortments ¢ vely cards Sell fast 








at $1. You oe { ( yer box! 45 other 








Christn 1 Everyd ney- makers 








Embossed Name [ 2 Christmas Cards 








90 for $1. Extra Cash Bonus. 21-card assort 








ments on approval, FREE nt Samples 

















MAIL AT ONCE FOR SAMPLES! 
























FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS, Inc., 187 Adams St., Elmira, N.Y." 











Rush 21-Card Assortments on approval and |) 
FREE Imprint Samples. 
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FREE CURRICULUM arrow, is the same color as Jane’s 
: MATERIALS hair ribbon?” 
A sitied, annotated an eparatel . _ 
- Fite, ‘Subjert and’ ounce" in the ‘New. 15 3. The concepts of left and right GRADE TEACHER 
Shien Teachers Guide To ‘ ay 6 ci i 
‘ ; . assroom Aids 
Free Curriculum Materials can be emphasized by asking that the 
Include igges sted un showing use materia ; . 
a \val my yy my Be wheel be spun to the left sometimes, 
EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE and to the right other times. This 
DEPT. JA RANDOLPH, WIS 4° “ys 
affords additional drill in the use of 
Pay aE these newly acquired terms. 
y Grade Teachers! For Grade Pupils! ry . 
onal . a on are rez 
: THE DOING ART BOOKS 1. When the childre n are ready to 
uth. ; Jessie Todd, University of Chicawe and learn color names in word form, re- 
n Gale ri ° bl TT 
e to Pr, Four Book a, for Grades 18 | move the blank wheel. Then the 
Single sets 50c > _ ft Teachers Manual | gmaller wheel of words can be spun 
table Write for our General Catalog of Art Supplies | until the word red is under the color OUR 
ding THOMAS RANDOLPH COMPANY | cok Ge ie alee ieee Bale 
Dept. JA Champaign, 1, | "ed. at the poin . 0 1e fixed arrow. CON) 
tion. | (A word of caution: Never leave the 
help | disk that has the words on it exposed ‘ 
Art galleries of the world are brought to the | to view W hen not in use unless the 
sper- school through 7 : } ; oe | 
words are opposite the correct match- 
The PERRY PICTURES a ; 
ts Beautiful’ seein’ SemwnGuetlinis of the ten cs ing colors. It is best to replace the 
En- oad tar anaes and educators for ora Stee. € a . >r} > ‘ 
with excellent results a x wo ely rie sh ge blank disk. cove ring the words al- A complete study outline of 18 countries 
rain- for 30 or more, size 514" together, or let the children take turns, comprising Canada, Mexico, Central 
- 3. ra paxaiaar aiee. ‘ ; America and South America. Instructions 
3” x°3%”, at only ONE a week at a time. checking the match- for class activity including projects, maps 
CENT each f and cutouts. 44 pages, profusely illus 
itor- not resolve, at the ing of words with colors on the trated. 
nin the new ’ _ 4 
shoot | f hool ‘year, to study at | | wheels, This, incidentally, gives extra Teacher’s price 90.75 
saa & > Seeuae suena te practice in word recognition.) 
¥ interest your pupils 5. The color wheel becomes a 
a 60 cents T ° 
ising | — an ot ae wee ae center of interest for small groups 
» children like: or 30) art ° : M4 
te ubjects, Or’ select. fr while the teacher is busy with another 
ssion | 7 our 56-page CATALOK 9 : 
price 25 cents. It ha group. It’s a game they can play un- 
linn mall illustrations ir : . " ¥ 
$ A list of amalt ca lore a supervised. 
10.00 tures sent for a 3e stamy There'll be a new request heard in 
The Perry Pictures Company . 
——— Sex 25, Malden, Mancachunchts your classroom if you have the color 
game wheel: “Isn’t it my turn to play 
aes ——— with it now?” 
«|| TESTS 
Sess , 
. Films and records 
For Classroom Use (Continued from page 29) 
voseeeeon For further information, write to Hard bound book for use by child. 
— Popular Science Filmstrip-of-the- 78 oe oe rag p< loge 
. : aide structions for m 
Order your standardized Month Club, 353 Fourth Avenue. New toys — from * stand- ae oe ee 
=, ° ; : ; paper puppets. For pupils of all grades 
NEW, educational and mental tests York 10, N. Y. Teacher’s price $1.50 
iin from this depository. Save : 
: : Artist and Nature 
time and transportation . . .: 
From Bailey Films comes the an- 
costs. nouncement of a film entitled Artist 


iristmas 
sell fast 
45 other 
nakers 
s Cards 


assort 
imples 


ie 
FIV ITIES 
































Test publications of leading 
publishers carried in stock. 


a 2 a 


Write for new catalogue 


Bureau of Educational Research 

and Service (C-112) Extension 

Division, State University of 
Iowa — Iowa City, Iowa 














Produced in collabora- 
tion with Virginia Purcell of Chap- 
man 


and Nature. 
College, the film is designed to 
stimulate original thinking and cre- 
It directs attention to the 
a creative artist sees and inter- 

his 


ativeness. 
Ww ay 
and 
helps students to become aware of the 


prets native environment. 
opportunities in their environment for 
studying art, inspiring a search for 
experiences which will aid in under- 
standing and using art in everyday 
living. 

Address of Bailey 
North Berendo, 


fornia. 


Films is 2044 
Holly wood ais Cali- 
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Unitey § lates 





Study outlines covering 11 states, Alaska 
and District of Columbia. 


related activities, 
crafts. 


Teacher’s Price 


$0. 
Write for List of Other Classroom Aids 


projects 


Includes cor- 
for arts and 


44 pages fully illustrated. 
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THE JONES PUBLISHING CO, 


542 N. Dearborn Pkwy. 


Chicago 10, Ill. 
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This Is My Picture 
Marjorie Allen Anderson 


I’m drawing a lion! 

See. here’s his long tail 

No, I guess it’s a sail-hoat. 
And this is the sail. 


No, no it’s not either! 


Guess I'll draw a big chimney 


There. now it’s a house. 


Giraffe’s-Eye View 


Thelma Ireland 


The tall giraffes reach up to the sky. 


In clouds they seem to grope. 
1 wonder what the world looks like 





Spinach 
Annabelle Stewart Altwater 


When Mother was a little girl, 
She says she always ate 
Every bit of spinach that 
Was put upon her plate. 


| should like to please my Mother 
And nothing could be sweeter, 

If somehow [| could turn into 

\ happy spinach eater. 


For when I leave my spinach 
Mother says. “Well. | declare! 
I know a lot of children who 
Would gladly eat your share!” 


But when I ask those children’s 
names, 

My Mother never knows, 

Although she seems to meet them 

Almost everywhere she goes. 


Yet spinach-eating little girls 
Are very hard to find; 
Sometimes I think those children 





It looks like a mouse. 








! 
There are detailed production notes for each | PLAYS, Inc. 
play. - 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
. ° ° . I — 
Producing a play is not only enjoyable for young —1_- Please enter subscription(s) for year(s) 
aaaln 3 t Bs Ete thea t Re we ae If : to PLAYS. (1 year $3.00 2 years $5.00) 
people but gives them training in diction, self- — ' Check or money order enclosed. 7] Send Bill 
expression, poise, and teamwork. a 
' Name 
PLAYS, Inc. ' 
1 Address 
8 Arlington Street Boston 16, Mass. 1 
1 City ea Zone State 
' 
— ARNE oa as ceomamacone at 
40 JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 


Published monthly during 
the school year (October 
through May), this unique 
magazine provides timely one-act plays that are 
fun to give, flexible to cast, and easy to produce. 
Grouped according to grade levels, there are 
biographical, historical, scientific, patriotic, and 
holiday plays; comedies, fantasies, mysteries, 
and serious dramas. The plays may be used as 
part of regular lessons in the classroom or they 
may be staged for special assembly programs. 


Through each one’s periscope. 


PLAYS, The Drama Magazine for Young People, offers 12 to 14 original 


short dramas in each issue (more than 100 new plays a year)! 


Mostly live in Mother's mind! 


NON-ROYALTY plays for schools 


. 


A yearly subscription fee of $3.00 entitles cur- 
rent subscribers to produce all plays ever pub- 
lished in the magazine royalty-free. 


Celebrating its tenth year of successful pub- 
lication, PLAYS gives teachers a complete 
supply of modern, non-royalty dramas in con- 
venient and inexpensive form, a never-ending 
variety to cover every possible occasion for 
each grade in the school. 
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Paper animals 


(Continued from page 28) 


he is making. Help the boys and 
girls to do their own research in 
books, and, if possible, at a zoo or 
circus. Let the children gather in- 
formation about their particular ani- 
mals and then try to reproduce their 
characteristics realistically. Discuss 
with them why the zebra has stripes 
and why the leopard is spotted, why 
it is advantageous for a lion to be 
yellow and for a polar bear to be 
white. Very good likenesses of real 
beasts can be achieved by children. 
You may be certain that a child who 
first gathers information about a 
particular animal and then diligently 
constructs it with all its peculiarities 
will always remember this animal. 

However, if these creatures are 
part of an art project which places 
the emphasis on creative activity, let 
us do our utmost to tear ourselves 
and the children away from too 
literal an interpretation. Let us free 
the imagination and help to guide 
our pupils into the wonderful land 
of make-believe, where everything is 
possible. Thus we give our emotions 
free rein and satisfy our longing for 
adventure and color and excitement. 

Release from realistic representa- 
tion is not always easy at first. When 
my little Craft Club and I were mak- 
ing some animals | asked the chil- 
dren what color they wanted to paint 
their creations. The answer was unan- 
imous: “Brown!” After all every- 
body knows that a bear is brown, a 
horse is brown, a dog is brown. Well? 
I said nothing. But I always work 
along with the children, so that | 
may demonstrate a 
model 


process on my 
rather than work on theirs. 
for it is important that a child should 
feel that he really made his own 
creation without adult interference. 

After I had constructed my horse. 
| painted it a bright green with black 
polka dots, then finished it off with 
a brilliant red mane and bushy tail. 
At first the children 
and a bit horrified. 
ishment 


were amazed 
But their aston- 
into delight. And 
the very same children who had said 
that they were going to paint their 
animals brown surprised themselves 
by asking for red and blue and yellow 
paint, and by decorating their crea- 
tures with dots and stripes and crosses 


turned 
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and flowers. Once a group gets 
started, there is no limit to ideas. 
Once the paint has dried each 
masterpiece is ready for its final 
touches. The tail (for what respect- 
able animal can exist without one? ) 
is made of colored paper. A piece 
of crepe or other bright paper is 
fringed at one end, then rolled up 
tight and pasted into the hole at the 
end of the body. If this has been 
covered with tape, it can be opened 
easily with a pointed pair of scissors 
or a knife. The mane is made in 
similar fashion. For the horse now 
under construction, we have to make 
four short fringed rolls. Then we 
bore four holes into the neck of the 
animal, dip the ends of the small 
rolls into paste, and stick them into 


the holes. A lock on the forehead, 
fastened into a hole on the top of 
the head, adds to the appearance of 
the steed. Both tail and mane may 
be trimmed to the desired length. 
Now all that remains to be done is 
to paint the eyes and nose and mouth. 

The process is one of simple con- 
struction and creative designing and 
decorating. It has been used success- 
fully in classrooms, in summer 
camps, in recreation centers, and in 
the home. The project need not be 
limited to animals only. A nine-year- 
old boy at our Center made a hand- 


some cowboy riding a horse. The 
principle remains the same with 
human figures or animals. It is up 


to each teacher to adapt it to in- 
dividual needs. 





Learning this way is 


Teachers are getting 


their Most Enthusiastic 
Pupil Participation 
with Handmade Slides 


Many teachers rate this as one of 
the most effective of teaching intru- 
ments. Certainly it is ideal for a 
pupil activity 

Children 


(with the aid of specially prepared 


program, because - 


love to make the slides 


hase drawings) ; they love to project 
them, and to see them. 

Enthusiastic participation is easily 
achieved with retarded groups—and 
the response of average and above- 
average classes is fully as gratifying. 

Saves the teacher’s time and ef- 
forts, because of vivid presentation; 


often gives an instantaneous pictorial 
explanation that would require hun- 
dreds of words. And . . . the costs 
are trifling. 


Mail the coupon for a demon- 
stration. Keystone View Company’s 
representative visits your community 
several times each school year. It 
will be a pleasure to demonstrate 
whatsoever. 


with no obligation 


i 
| Keystone View Co. 
1 Meadville, Penna. 


When your representative is here would 
be interested in a demonstration of the 
numerous uses of Handmade Slides (and 
will not feel under the slightest obliga 


| 
| 
1 
I 
I tion). 

I 

| 

! Your Name 
| 
! 
' 


Address 








As crow flies 


(Continued from page 26) 


he was surprised to find quite a little 
crowd waiting there. These were the 
After the race was over 
able to tell the judge 
whether the winner had come all the 
way to the creek before 
for the 


watchers. 
they would be 
turning back 
Hollow. 


“Am I the first?™ 


he swooped dow n 


cried Mr. 
to the 


Crow 
creek’s 
edge. 


“That you are!” answered old Mr. 


Tortoise. “Are the others far be- 
hind?” 
Mr. Crow looked down the road but 


could see no sign of any of the other 
contestants. So he stopped and took 
drink at the Then he 


a long Creek. 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


_ _ 
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Just out is 


This new “Sweet Land of Liberty” 
booklet has 28 pages. The 24 pic- 
5/4 inches 
They tell 1 

form the vit: ' 


torial charts, 7/2 x §! 
are in two-colors. 
graphic, interesting 
story of our American form of 
government, 


The method of presentation “is 


adaptable toallage-levels,appeals 


to all ages. For use of elementary, 
high 


, and even adult classes.” 


mle ‘he — OF RIGHTS (179) 






DEMOC RACY 


new edition of this timely booklet 






welcomed by teachers everywhere challenged 
with the present-day teaching of Our Democracy. 


understandings derived from the 
charts, dis 
cussions and provides amplifica- 


focuses attention for 


tion for points of departure. 


The subjects taken up go from 

133 to 1950—from Our Heritage 
from Old England to today’s 
Citizen’s Bill of Duties. The chap 
ters cover The Growth of Democ- 
racy in Early America; The Great 
Decision—what kind of govern- 


Beneath each chart is 2 bricf, clear = ment:; The Bill of Rights; and 
explanation. This strengthens the — so on. 

IF FURTHER INTERESTED—Editor and originator of the charts is 

DR. FRANCIS L. BACON, Dept. of Education, University of California 

at Li . Ange k a. lo owna COPpy of “Sweet Land ot Liberty”, write 

DENOYER GEPPERT, Dept. 0, 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40. 

Post paid, ¢. Special rates for class or school quantity. 


Airplane pilots are big users of chewing gum because the ~ 


chewing and flavor give them a pleasant little lift. 
refreshing WRIGLEY’S 
SPEARMINT GUM after a long day's work when grad- 
ing papers, reading or studying? Try it some time. 


Ever try chewing delicious, 
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waved to the watchers and started on 


Ma! 


the way back to the Hollow. 
Well. Mr. Crow broke all records (Co 
thai day. Not only did he get back first 
to the Hollow, but it was fully three wou 
minutes before Mr. Rabbit came bod 
loping in second. sew 
Mr. Crow was the winner. But the 
other contestants, and some of the Ste 
lookers-on, had a funny sort of feeline . 
that somehow it wasn’t fair. They 1 
thought that Mr. Rabbit was the real sch 
winner, even though he had come in ities 
second. In short. they believed that oul 
Mr. Crow had cheated. I f 
Finally, after much talk which got tive 
them nowhere, Mr. Possum suggested, 
“Let's take the matter to court and let hair 
Judge Owl decide.” on. 
Mr. Crow agreed to this, and that user 
evening they all assembled beneath 
the big elm where Judge Owl presided. Ste 
Mr. Possum spoke first, taking Mr. \ 
Rabbit's side. Then Mr. Tortoise told the 
how Mr. Crow had arrived at the con 
creek first and had even stopped there are 
a minute to take a drink. Last. it was fro 
Mr. Crow’s turn to defend himself. * 
“Now, Mr. Crow.” Judge Owl said 10" 
solemnly, “tell the Court in your own ( 
words just how you won the race.” ure 
“Why, your Honor, I just raced in Seci 
a straight line from the Hollow to the hav 
Creek and then back again in a ons 
straight line to the Hollow.” said Mr. int 
Crow. “That's all.” are 
“Hah!” remarked Judge Owl wise- are 
lv. “in a straight line!” \ | 
“But.” objected Mr. Possum. es 
“everyone knows that a straight line to 
is the shortest way to go from one his 
place to another.” net 
“Exactly,” agreed Judge Owl. | 
“Now. Mr. Possum,” he went on, “as bei 
I understand it. there is only one rule the 
for the big race. That is, that the con- ver 
testants must race from the Hollow to anc 
the creek and back again to the Hol- thr 


The 
contestant shall go 
of the 
by air. 


low. rule does not say how a 
whether on top 
under the ground. or 
whether he 


a crooked 


ground, 
It does not say 
shall go in a straight line. 
line. or in no line at all. 
“Therefore.” concluded Judge Owl. 
blinking. “Mr. has 
broken no rules. He raced from the 
Hollow to the creek and back again | 
to the Hollow as the He § 
came in first. He is the winner of the 







without Crow 


crow flies. 


race and must receive the reward. 


Court is dismissed.” 
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on Mar: f nettes are fun tie the thread to a thumbtack on the was made from corrugated cardboard, 


legs or the body. Use the holes in above and below the box. to hide the 
























ras (Continued from page 6) the ears for the head strings. Holes action of the operators of the mario- 
irst i can easily be made in the hands with nettes. The box was open at the top so 
ree wound around the cloth arm. The a needle. The controls can be made that the children could stand on the 
me body and arms may be stuffed and easily adjustable by wrapping the table to operate the marionettes. Cur- 
sewn together. thread around the control stick sev- tains which could be drawn were 
the . , eral times hefore fastening. made, as well as several items of 
the Step 3: Making the clothing furniture. such as a davenport from 
ine and hair ; Step 5: Preparing the show two chalk boxes (upholstered with 
hey The clothing might be made at \ stage was built from a big card- cotton and cloth), a chair. and a fire- 
real school, but because of lack of facil- board box. It was set on a table in place. 
> ath ities | allowed my pupils to carry the cloakroom doorway. \ false front (Continued on page 14) 
that out this part of the project at home. 
I found the parents very co-opera- 
vot tive. 
ted Hair may be painted on; human 
| ne hair. yarn or cotton may be glued F y, 
” on: or regular doll wigs may be or our 
used. ® * 
i“ Study Program of aes 
ded. Step 4: Making the controls 
Mr. When the marionettes are clothed, EW 
told the pupils return them to school. The Use 
the controls are made, and the puppets ee Ree 
here are strung next. Make the controls : 
as from strips of wood approximately 2 . ~ . 
oa 1” wide. Each student will need one pavyes “ s\\ ad SERA NT ek 8 BS 
aati 10” strip and three 6” strips. Ba S| $2 Heong Sel AS Dy of Bs) SI S| Ps By 2 
ours Construct the controls as in Fig- 
9 ure 4. The crosspiece B is nailed 
din securely to A. Crosspieces C and D A complete audio-visual 
tee have small holes drilled in them: for : 
— perfect balance the holes should be guide of valuable classroom 
Mr. in the exact center of the strips. They teaching aids specifically de- 
are then placed on two nails which ; 
sides are driven from the underside of A. signed to make your teaching 
\ piece of cord may be tied across = oe ad. 
as ' job easier and more effective. 
soni crosspiece B, This enables the pupil 
Bae to slide this over his hand. leaving 
pre his fingers free to operate the mario- 
nette. , Write now for 
wi. Attach the strings as in Figure 5. 
ew being careful to fasten the string to F R E E 
rule the upper leg. Black thread works apna Masia 
‘ > ‘ which gives you full 
ned very well for this. By using a needle RR i a 
— and thread you can easily get the wiihiiecanis ee dita 
Hol- thread through the clothing and then the weleviels yeu 
0uW a need, 
n top 
d. OU | Sf Nt cal ee ee ee ee ——_———, 
or be BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES | 
oked 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. | 
: Gentlemen: Please send me free of charge | 
Owl. = a copy of your descriptive leaflet, “Pattern | 
has of Britain.” ] 
n the Name 
again © School | 
He 
Street | 
rf the 3 a 
ward. & City ' 
State 
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“The ABC of PUPPET M AKING” 


a sound motion picture to help you 


MAKE MARIONETTES 


Especially recommended for use in the elementary grades. First 
reel shows how to make and dress simplest type of hand puppet 
(no strings). Materials used are cardboard, cotton, an old sock, 
glue, thread, and water color paints. 

Second reel shows making of a head with built-up features 
using picture wire and papier-maché. Also, how to hold and 
manipulate puppet, build a simple theatre, and present a play. 
Each reel a complete picture. 


Two Reels 16mm Sound Black and White 


Sale: Each Reel $40.00 Rent: Each $2.00; Both $3.50 
Both Reels $75.00 for 1 to 3 day use 


*& %& %& SEE THESE OTHER ART FILMS *& & *& 


ABC of Pottery Making The Artist and Nature 
Art in Our World Make a House Model 
Make a Mobile Fingerpainting Techniques 


Write for FREE rental OR sale catalog today! 


BAILEY FILMS, Inc. 


P. O. Box 2528 s 


Hollywood 28, California 











Your selection is bigger. 
service is faster at EMB — 


A 





Music for Children 


| for your glee club, your rhythm band, 
your school band, orchestra or chorus. Ap- 
pealing song books for little tots, assembly singing collections which 
give your song sessions a “lift.” Program materials, cantatas and 
operettas suited to the needs and abilities of your pupils. 


You name it — if it’s used in a school music activity, it’s in stock 
at EMB. It’s all listed in the big 1950 EMB GUIDE. Music of all 
publishers for every phase of music education. Send for your free 
copy today. 


Write to EMB for help in finding “just right” materials for your 
school music classes. List any titles you want to consider, or give 
your requirements and a large, carefully chosen selection will be 


sent on approval. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 


30 E. Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. Music for choruses, operettas, cantatas, 
text books and literature, band and orchestra music, instrumental solo and ensemble 
music, instrumental methods, and a complete stock of equipment, supplies and teaching 
aids for every phase of music education. 
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The class was divided into groups 


which wrote plays for their own | 


marionettes. 
group made backdrops to be used for 
their presentation. After several re- 
hearsals the plays were given for vari- 
ous classes in the school building. and 
for the parents. 


The members of each | 


a 


We had seven plays in which our [| 


marionettes were of 
characters as pirates, cowboys, gyp- 


such various | 


sies, clowns, old-fashioned girls, | 
Pinocchio. an old lady, Mr. Potts, | 


Mortimer Snerd. a baseball player, 
Daniel Boone, a hobo, the Blue Fairy, 
Dutch twins, and Goofy. 

When the shows were over the pupils 
proudly carried their marionettes 
home, and I was able to list the fol- 
lowing activities accomplished with 
pleasure, understanding. co-operation 
and enjoyment: papier-maché sculp- 
ture. wood carving, stage building. 
construction of stage settings, sewing 
of textiles, design, background or 
backdrops done in colored chalk, up- 


holstering, and woodworking (build- 


ing model furniture). 


Murals in poster paint 
(Continued from page 10) 

dren draw their individual pictures 
in crayon and attach their contribu- 
tions to the large picture when they 
are finished. This makes it possible 
to have part of the children working 
at their desks while others paint on 
the mural. Space is often limited so 
that not all of the children can paint 
at one time. 

In the intermediate grades the chil- 
dren can do more careful planning 
for their wall picture. Since their 
interest can be sustained over a longer 
period of time. the mural will grow 
as the subject is developed. 

One fifth-grade teacher who taught 
social scierice put up craft paper over 
the blackboard (See the illustration at 
bottom of pages 8 and 9). As the 
children studied the western develop- 
ment of the United States, a story 
grew on the brown paper from left 
to right. The early settlements in the 
colonies gave way to river travel and 
Indian encounters beyond the Missis- 
sippi Valley. The beginnings of small 
midwestern settlements were suc: 
ceeded by the trek of covered wagons 
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ape 


> Rockies and the discovery 
! in California. 


acros> the 
of g 
Neither the children nor the teacher 
thought it 
story 


necessary to know the 
whole before the mural was 
begun. Sometimes the attempts to go 
forward with the motivated 
more extensive and intensive reading. 


picture 
Sometimes the information in the 


books motivated more action in the 


mural. 


The finished picture was not to be 


used as authentic information for 
these or other children. It simply 
helped to clarify thinking and to 
visualize the historical panorama. 


Their learning was not simple mem- 
ory work, but a vital experience. 


Book shelf 


(Continued from page 17) 


Here fantasy combines with re- 
alism, adding up to a thoroughly 


charming book about the doings of 


two elves, Frunig and Frinnit, and 
their forgetful human friend, Shat- 


hula Hu. We can’t think of any age 
too old or too young to enjoy these 


stories. 


SUNSHINE. By 
New York: 
9 | pp. $2.50 


Ludwig Bemelmans. 


Simon and Schuster. 


\ story about a music teacher who 
outwits a hard-hearted New York 
landlord. A background of authentic 
New York scenes, spiced with char- 
acteristically comical Bemelmans 
characteristically 
outlandish Bemelmans situations. will 
gladden the hearts of 
middle-graders. 


illustrations and 


primary and 


“First-BooK-or” Series. New York: 
Franklin Watts, Inc. 45 pp. $1.5 
THE First Book oF AUTOMOBILES. 
By Campbell Tatham. Pictures by 

Bendick. 

Tue First Book or 

Campbell Tatham. 

Jeanne Bendick. 

THE First Book or Bucs. Written 


Jeanne 
Boats. By 
Pictures by 


and Illustrated by Margaret 
Williamson. 

THe First Book or Carts. By 
Gladys Taber. Pictures by Bob 
Kuhn. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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“made easy 


TEACHER: PLANS 


ARTand ACTIVITY 
SERVICE ° 


SIMPLIFIES TEACHING 
PRACTICAL—STIMULATING—INTERESTING 
TEACHER-PLANS are specially prepared art mate- 
rial for use in your lower grade school room. Their 
purpose is to furnish you original designs and use- 
ful ideas which can be worked into the regular school 
program. They add pleasure, beauty and ‘fun to the 
daily lessons. Originated by former teachers, who 
know from experience what teachers need and what 
pupils enjoy. Lessens your work, makes teaching 
easier. 


TEACHER-PLANS A COMPLETE SERVICE 


An Entire Series for Each School Month 
TEACHER-PLANS come in loose leaf portfolios, 2 
months in each and the complete 8 month service 
is mailed in one complete package in plenty of time 
to familiarize yourself with their contents and you can 
plan your work accordingly. Each packet is overflow- 
ing with art and activity material and ideas which 
will prove a boon to the busy teacher, the teacher 
without an art supervisor, or to the art teacher her- 
self when the call comes for some extra material. 


1950-51 TEACHER-PLANS INCLUDE 


Blackboard Borders Nature Study 
Window Pictures Handicraft 
Large Poster: Poem Posters 
Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas material 
holiday material. 


This year’s TEACHER-PLANS contain all NEW 
and ORIGINAL material PRINTED in ACTUAI 
SIZE on colored paper. 

Entire year’s TEACHER-PLANS service, September 
through April, all eight months, mailed in one big 
package only $3.50 postpaid. Send your remittance 
now and be prepared for the school opening. 


SERVING TEACHERS NATIONALLY SINCE 1927 







































Small Posters 
Room Decorations 


plus other 






















P ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, Dept. C-20 
g 5932 Newburg Avenue, Chicago 31, Ill. 


MONTH 


SERVICE [ 
lele¥ 


WITH Cow i 
PRINTED ART ff 
AND PLANS 


on 3501 : 


I am enclosing $3.50. Send me NOW 


1950-51 TEACHER-PLANS. 


Send me the first portfolio of TEACHER-PLANS for Septem. 1 
ber-October. I will send you $3.50 by October 10 and when you i 


the complete set of 


receive payment the rest of the portfolios will be sent to me at once. 


I am enclosing $1.25. 


Send me the first portfolio (September- 
October) only. 


Name 


Address 
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MILTON BRADLEY CRAYONS | 
TRUSTED FRIENDS 
IN NEW DRESS 


, a these new Milton 
CRAYRITE 
packages. They bring you finer 


Bradley Crayon 
crayons than ever — smoother 
blending, more brilliant. And, 
because they are Milton Bradley 
quality, you will recognize old, 
trusted friends in new dress. 
Available in Round and No-Roll, 
in usual 8, 


16 and 24 color 


assortments. 
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NOTE: If you have not already re- 
ceived your copy, write today for 
the Milton Bradley Catalog of Edu- 
cational Materials. Milton Bradley 


Company, Dept. J-2, Springfield 2, 


Mass. 
- 
_ 
‘ll Toes ; 
Service o 
to America’s 
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THe First Book or Docs. By 
Gladys Taber. Pictures by Bob 
Kuhn. , 

THe First Book or Horses. By 
McLennan McMeekin. Pictures b) 
Pers Crowell. 


The large type, simple text, and 
explanatory illustrations make these 
truly “first books” for children with 
alert, inquiring minds. One feels that 
each author is writing about a sub- 
ject with which he has had first-hand 
experience, upon which he has done 
and for 
special affection. 


research, which he has a 


Though most of the 


informative 


illustrations 
serve an rather than a 
decorative purpose, they manage to 
be extremely decorative anyway. The 
publishers recommend this series for 
ages up to ten, but we found that 
these books were in constant demand 
by children who were considerably 
older, as well as by the younger ones. 


A TreAsury OF Hero Srories. By 


Joanna Strong and Tom B. 
Leonard. With Illustrations by 
Hubert Whatley. New York: Hart 


Publishing Company. 192 pp. $2.00. 


Boys and girls aged 8-13 will find 
these 37 stories not only inspiring 


but extremely easy to read, The book 
is divided into three sections: “ 


and 


Heroes 
Ancient Days,” 
“American and Heroines,” 
and “Heroes and Heroines of Many 
Lands.” Among the heroes are An- 
Daniel Boone, Booker TT. 
Washington, William Tell, 


Yat Sen. 


Heroines of 
Heroes 


drocles, 


and Sun 


An elastic belt 


(Continued from page 25) 


rubber cement thinly on both pieces 
of leather (on the back or flesh side) 
and on one end of the elastic. Let it 
dry, then end onto the 
piece with the buckle. Insert the point 
end into the buckle and test the elastic, 
waist, for a good fit. 
Hold or mark the right length for the 
elastic and cut it off. Cement as you 
did the first end, let the cement dry, 
and stitch on the machine as shown 
in Figure 1. 


press one 


around your 


Draw a pencil line 
straight across the leather as a guide 
for the line of stitches. If you are not 


(Continued on page 48) 
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JUNIOR ® 


color «° design 


PROBLEMS 


TEACH COLOR, DESIGN, COMPO. 
SITION and AMERICAN FOLKLORE 
with this brand-new American Primitive 
Art Portfolio. Published for the pri- 
mary grade school teacher. 

Present good inherent design principles, 
without detracting from students’ natural 
tendency to be interested in color and 
story context. 

PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH DESIGNS 
are perfect for classroom use. Over 75 
individual, authentic full-sized designs, 
plus a wealth of background material 
and suggestions for use. Easily remov- 
ed to allow your students to study, trace 
and unconsciously absorb the basics of 
good design. Applications to your 
school crafts are limitless. Primary 
color areas used coordinate color limita- 
tions with those of your pupils at the 
grade school art level. Limited intro- 


ductory price. 
NEW Pennsylvania $1.50 
Postpaid 


Dutch Designs, copy 


For YOUR, big 76 
page, FREE copy of 
“Handicraft Supplies” 














40 Avenues of 
Fun for Children 


A BOOK of 


LE iE Carrs : 


LITTLE 
CRAFTS 


By 
Margaret 





Powers 


The most delightful and interesting book of 
its kind ever published. Forty mediums of 
expression with numerous illustrations of 
children’s own work . . . little in cost, no 
special equipment required . and done 
by young children. 

Includes 25 experiments with color and de- 
sign such as finger painting, paper applique, 
marbled sand, etc.; 3 with shapes such as 
modeling, etc.; 6 ae sound such as per- 
cussion instruments and rhythm sticks, etc.; 
6 with dramatics such as puppets, costumes 
and masks. 


— TEN DAYS FREE EXAMINATION — 
. after which you may send money or 
return book. 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. 
Formerly The Manual Arts Press 


700 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, Illinois 
Please send "A BOOK OF LITTLE 
CRAFTS 
ad enclose $3.75 | I wish to examine 
book. 
Name 
Addre:s 
City . State 
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: 
PRACTICAL PAPERCRAFTS *vs. retestran : 
; Here it is! The first complete book on working with paper! Shows you everything you want to know “s 
i about cutting, folding, twisting paper to create those amusing and useful articles, tricks, and lovable 
toys that you’ve admired in your favorite shops) YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE AN EXPERT! — 
, ANYONE CAN DOIT! This book shows you how. With these step-by-step illustrated instructions, 
; you can turn out beautiful paper drapes or watch your boy create a magnificent 4-masted schooner. ls 
i Make dancing puppets, or a laughing jack-in-the-box, a bucking jackass, or a funny folded bunny % 
: guaranteed to make small eyes almost pop out in wonder. Surprise friends with lovely candy boxes, > 
e baskets, colorful fruit bowls, party hats, favors, and decorations that will make your holiday table the “. 
; talk of your community ... even if you’ve never picked up a scissors before! OVER 400 PHOTO- * 
y GRAPHS AND DRAWINGS show you everything about: Puppets — Party Decorations — Stage 
- Scenery—Masks—Baskets—Lampshades — Marionettes—T oys— Dolls — Stencils — Flowers — Costumes . 
- —and many others. Covers paper pulp—tissue & crepe—newsprint — papier-maché — decoupage — $2 50 ss 
: paper carving—etc. Hours of useful, fascinating fun for anyone from 8 to 80. Just Published . . . only ° “ 
) 300 PROJECTS for HAND DECORATING : 
- By Julienne Hallen 
Tells how to convert drab, dated tables, chairs, or swap-shop bargains into real decorative treasures. 
of Make exciting personalized gifts with your own two hands... THIS BOOK WILL SHOW YOU 
HOW! You don’t have to be an artist. Even if you’ve never picked up a paint brush, this book 
% shows you step by step, everything about Textile Painting — Leather & Metal Tooling — Block 
“a Printing—Silk Screening—Glass & Metal Etching—W ood Burning—Glazing — Cork Painting & 
tes” Applique—Crayoning . . . plus hundreds of original designs and painting patterns for every use. 





THE MOST COMPLETE BOOK ON HAND DECORATION EVER PUBLISHED! 
With these easy-to-follow instructions, you too can turn out beautiful hand decorated trays, 
blouses, bookcases, china .. . anything! 


Only $2.98 


ee 


FOLK ART DESIGNS 1001 DESIGNS For 
YS: By Julienne Hallen HAND DECORATING 
7 


By David Flam 

Here is the most comprehensive collection of Siero at your Gigielins ese 2002 tacutitulls 
detailed designs and painting patterns .. . 
in one, grand book! Big, lovely, workable 
designs in every category including, Leaf Motifs, Animals, 
Borders, Moderns, Geometrics, Rosettes, Holiday Themes, 
etc. Complete, step-by-step, graphic directions for decor- 
ating Kitchen, Nursery, Bathroom, Fabrics, Wood, Leath- 
er, Glass, Metal ... for stenciling, hand painting, needle- 
work, silk screen, block printing, leather work, etc. Full 
instructions for adapting designs, cutting stencils, apply- 
ing colors, etc. This monumental book must be seen to 


be appreciated. Only $2.50 
COPE UCP PEPER REESE EEE SEE Ee 8 2 8 8 
HOW TO MAKE FOREIGN 

DOLLS AND THEIR COSTUMES 








AG 
folk art designs ever published . . . Authentic 
b native creations, including Pennsylvania 
Dutch, Mexican, Swedish, Chinese, Norwegian, 
R French, Danish, Irish, Polish . . . big workable designs 
for chests, china, glassware, metal, leather, needlework, 


etc. Complete with instructions, color guide, history and 


~4 ~— Only $2.50 
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et HOOKED RUGS for FUN & PROFIT 


- neoKED RUGS By Bettina Wilcox 





Pe ELE ELE See SE 





pon ren PROFIT , Ba a : s 
taal & It’s fun ... it’s easy . .. This book tells By Julienne Hallen 
ms of : = . , J ae At last! A really complete book on foreign dolls— 
ns of you how! Amazing new methods to save for every doll maker and collector! Step-by-step in 
st, no Ra ; : . 00 structions, photographs, diagrams and FULL SIZE 
done time and work . . . plus more than 1 J PATTERNS show you how to create lovable, fascin- 
authentic and charming hooked rugs, ating dolls from fabrics, yarns, wood, rags, remnants, any old 
nd de thing! In almost no time at all you will turn out a cuddly, wide- 
plique patterns and designs. Includes early eyed French Nanette, or a laughable Mexican doorman—a jolly 
uch as clown, full 36 inches tall! . . . a gay Gypsy—a Norwegian sailor, 
is per: American, Floral, Nursery .. . also doz- or a Swiss yodeler. Dozens of authentic creations, clothed in their 
= : : colorful native costumes, complete with faces, hair styles and pat- 
stumes ens of novel effects such as stitched, knotted pile and terns, with suggested materials for every use. Complete directions 
i : : make these doll-making projects so simple that any child can have 
‘handkerchief’ rugs. Complete with step-by-step direc- many hours of wonderful, creative fun. Costume patterns illus- 
sasha : f —_ trated in the book can also be adapted to the making of children’s 
ney of tions ... for beginners or experts. cs clothes. Perfect for classroom use by teachers. & 
Only 1 .00 Just Published ... only 1 98 
pArnebsnkecesenceciadanahhhdes béernbicueteantesbaéedensdegderuembeasnendetehesudnedDaRetaacddescsensenksetes oben anobnebimadstemnwhehaleerienemsaneanehenreb ete l 
: ' Please send me the following book(s) |! have checked below. 1! can return ' 
TTLE : HOW TO ORDER! Mail your order today If you send payment ’ for full refund, if not satisfied : 
: : with order, we pay postage. If you prefer C.O.D. shipment, you can , PRACTICAL PAPERCRAFTS 300 PROJECTS 1001 DESIGNS 
—— Pay postman on delivery for cost of books plus postage. MONEY  : FOLK ART DESIGNS [fj HOOKED RUGS } FOREIGN DOLLS : 
: BACK GUARANTEE: Orders mailed within 24 hours. If not com- : 1 am enclosing $ ° in full payment. Please send order C.0.D : 
: pletely satisfied, money will be refunded at once. : for $ ae plus postage ‘ 
: . Name . ; $ 
s : 4 0 M 7 C RA FTS 799 Broadway, Dept. JA, 5 Address .... i a be : - Le : 
: New York 3, New York : WN. <3 5 4s Ghdnaeeul awanaeccen re Essa eaaaeen : 
Niaaasitiniiitiaatiadiss histone stihl ciate raha iia sseleialialinciaaidataic aa east incaniias eed eEOOTR iihaidaiaalioelil 
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ART BOOKS 


HOW TO DO CERAMICS 

HOW TO DO SCULPTURE 

HOW TO DO CARICATURES 
HOW TO DO NATURE PRINTING 
HAVE FUN WITH WOOD 


A 1¢ CARD 


TO YOUR DEALER 


foster Ait Service, Inc. 
. $56, earn Ve EX. 
* ‘ es aT, 
} aren Ny . ‘\ “7 
; ee, ,A Tt . 
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AND HAVE YOU SEEN MY BOOKS 
"OIL PAINTING" 
“WATER COLOR PAINTING" 
“HOW TO DRAW WITH PASTELS" 
AT YOUR DEALER OR SEND 
$1.00 Each 
TO 
WALTER T. FOSTER 


Box 456 
LAGUNA BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
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old enough to run the sewing machine 
or are working at school where there 
is no machine, yet you want to do the 
sewing, have someone make the holes 
with the empty sewing machine needle 
(about ten per inch), then you can 
make the stitches with a needle and 
thread. Use a running stitch and sew 
around twice to fill all the spaces and 
make it look like machine stitching. 
Draw the ends of the thread to the 
back side and tie them securely. 


Timely teacher's aids 


(Continued from page 32) 


supplies will undoubtedly give 
you some new ideas for pos- 
and crafts projects, 
providing buying in- 
regarding the tools 
and materials you will need. 
Here you will find supplies for 
leathercraft. ceramics, metal- 
craft, textile painting, plastics, 
etc. The handbook is published 
by Leisurecrafts. 


sible arts 
as well as 
formation 


: HANDICRAFT PACKET. Would 
you like to receive a free packet 
of leaflets and folders pertain- 
ing to handicrafts? The mate- 
rial included in this packet 
will be on such subjects as 
textile leathercraft. 

plastics, books of handicraft. 

etc. has 
arrangements for these items to 


painting, 


Leisurecrafts made 
he provided by their suppliers. 
FINGER-PAINT. Many of 
you have undoubtedly used an 
earlier edition of this booklet 
to give you the information 


5: SHAW 


you need about finger-paint 
and finger-painting. In the 


latest edition of this attractive 
illustrated booklet will 
learn, through a simple ques- 
tion-and-answer approach, what 
equipment is necessary, what 
paper is whether the 
colors are permanent and harm- 
and how the instructor 
learns to teach finger-painting. 
Suggestions are given for prac- 
tice strokes, 


V ou 


used. 


less, 


instructions 
provided for some easy 
Binney & Smith, 
manufacturer of Shaw Finger- 
Paint, will send one copy of 
the booklet to any teacher re- 
questing it. 


and 
are 
projects. 
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STOP AND CHECK THIS LIST! 
You'll enjoy a new subscription 
Take advantage of our special service plan. Order all your 
subscriptions NOW at ONE TIME—at the combination and 
cover club rates for JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES and your 
.. 45 i 7 ; : 
34 other favorite magazines! You'll enjoy both the saving and 
+ + 36 the convenience. 
cover 
— Use the club rates when ordering more than one magazine 
37 from the list. 
5 = Price with 
<e Price Alone Club Rate JUNIOR ARTS 
pues AMERICAN CHILDHOOD $4.00 $4.00 $7.00 
dd AMERICAN GIRL. 2.00 2.00 5.50 
dae AMERICAN HOME... 2.50 2.50 6.00 
31 AMERICAN MAGAZINE 3.00 3.00 6.50 
— CHILD LIFE (Teachers*).. es 2.50 2.50 6.00 
+o Ml CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES... ; 4.00 4.00 7.50 
+ iB CHILDREN’S PLAYMATE 1.50 1.40 4.90 
+ 6 COLLIER’S MAGAZINE 5.00 5.00 8.50 
— CORONET 3.00 3.00 6.50 
Res * EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE (Quarterly) 1.50 1.50 5.00 
i ETUDE ee 3.00 2.75 6.25 
bie Hs GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 3.50 3.50 7.00 
igs 3 GRADE TEACHER, THE 4.00 4.00 7.00 
se INSTRUCTOR, THE 4.00 4.00 7.00 
a JACK AND JILL 2.50 2.50 6.00 
—_— MODERN INSTRUCTOR, THE (Can.) 3.00 3.00 6.50 
ie NATURE MAGAZINE 4.00 4.00 7.00 
rte . NEWSWEEK (Teachers only*) 4.50 4.50 8.00 
ne OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS (12 Iss.) (Teachers) 1.50 2.00 5.25 
PS * PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 3.00 2.75 6.25 
- PATHFINDER. 2.50 2.50 6.00 
gel - POPULAR MECHANICS 3.50 3.50 7.00 
a READER’S DIGEST 3.00 3.00 6.50 
SCHOOL ARTS 4.00 3.80 7.50 
SCIENCE DIGEST 3.00 3.00 6.50 
3B STORY PARADE. 3.00 3.00 6.50 
ee TODAY'S HEALTH (Hygeia) 3.00 3.00 6.50 
wee 38 | WEE WISDOM. 2.00 2.00 5.50 
ae, 3 | WOMAN’‘S HOME COMPANION 2.50 2.50 6.00 
ae 14 ' *Show name of school and grade taught 
. Fill out this coupon now, while you're thinking about it! -----:--cceecee eee cece eee ee ees 
Satche 
tek: 33 | PUBLISHERS’ BUILDING 
....-38— | 544 North Dearborn Parkway 
39, HY Chicago 10, Illinois 
ck cover 
siereved 4] [] Please send me JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES for: 
eosee 39 1 One year at $4.00 Two years at $7.00 
nee bs {|} Three years at $10.00 
og Please send the following magazine combinations or other magazines. 
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